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Politics of Lurope. 


Through the kindness of various Friends, we have been 
furnished: with several sets of late English Papers by the Ship 


from Liverpool, for the latter part of Jane and the early part of 3 


July. We are glad of so good an opportunity to redecm our 
pledge of farnishing our Readers with as late and abundant 
intelligence as our pages will admit, on all topics of great aud 
general interest. We have for the present taken the leading 
articles in the order of their dates, for our two European Sheets ; 
and the two Sheets usually given to Asiatic subjects, are filled 


with the long Parliamentary Debate of the 25th of June, onthe ° 


state of the Government Press in Scotland. Our Readers will 
easily forgive this temporary suspension of our Correspondence, 
when we have a fresh budget of interesting Public News to offer 
in its stead; so that we proceed with pleasare to our task. 
London, Tuesday Evening, June 18. 1822. --- Ts stating yesterday 
the arrival of M. Zea, we took occasion to adve’! to some consi- 
derations which onght ‘o weigh with our mini:. rs in favour of the 
recognition of Colombia. The first consider. .ion which presents 
itself toevery mind,is the situation of Sp-ia relatively to her 
late colonies. Both justice and policy der ond attention to this 
view of the qgestion from every mation. 
ardour of in experience, and in the enthusi:.m of hope, natarally 
overlook prvdence and seifishness, and emorace, with eager cor- 
diality, every state which ought, in abstract right, to be indepen- 
dent; or, which would be manifestly benefitted by an indepen- 
dent rank among the nations, Long established governments 
revard such events with greater cautioa, and cannot divest them- 
selves of suspicion and apprehension until the youthful claimant 
of their favour exhibit an unequivocal title to their independence. 
Something of this spirit distinguishes the conduct of Great Bri- 
tain and the United States with respect to Colombia, The Unit- 
ed States, voung and confident, look upon Colombia with favonr, 
and upon Spain wich indifference. Great Britain looks upon 
Colombia with a scrutinizing jealorsy; upon Spain, with in- 
dulgence and something like syrooathy. This country, was 
herself, 40 years ago, bereaved of her colonies. Despera- 
tely we struggled to retain our authority in the West: sorely 
did we grieve to abandon it. 
ly diferent; vet, is there similarity enough to account for a little 
hesitation in our Cabinet. 
our past conduct imputed ; bat now let us, as becomes 4 reflect- 
ing, firm, and just government, view the actual, undisguised re- 
lation of Spain with Colombia, and let as no longer refase our 
recognition to the latter, or frown upon her youth with the repe!- 
ling austerity of age or imbecility. Be it in the first place recol- 
lected, 
was given in South America, the conduct of Spain towards her 
colonies has been characterised extreme weakuess and folly. 
The struggle she maintained was as ill-directed as it was hope- 
Jess. But that straggle has entirely and fivaily ceased. When 
did Spain last despatch an expedition from ber shores to reclaim 
or re-conquer her colonies? Isit likely that, in point of fact, 
she ever will send one? She is, in fact, likely to be the victim 
of internal convalsion, and external war; and even if she be not, 
her domestic changes are quite adequate to all her wisdom, all 
her energy, and all her vigilance for at least half a century! That 


Youthful states, in the » 


The case of Spain is wide- ; 


Well, to this parental weakness be ; 


that since the moment that the signal of independence ; 


the separation is complete and final, is a fact which admits of no 
doubt, and which certainly is not doubted by our Government. 
Therefore it must be obstinacy or ignorance which can prevent 
Spain herself from admitting the independence of States actual- 
ly and irrecoverably independent of her. In her, however, such 
obstinacy or ignorance may not be unaccountable; but really and 
manifestly would be weakuess and folly in the extreme in any 
other nation, and, above all,in Great Britain to act in deference 
to such wounded and unreasonable feelings on the part of Old 
Spain. The United States have formally recognized the indepen- 
dence of the South American States, and named Ministers to be 
their Representatives in Colombia, Buenos Ayres, and Chili, We 
will admit, for the reasons we have alluded to, thatit was natural 
and even reasonable that their recognition should have thus be- 
gun. But in Europe, surely our Goveroment will be the first to 
do this great act of national justice and sound policy. Weare, 
by universal consent, the freest and most commercial nation in Eu- 
rope. This is the cause of ficedom and commerce, We owe 
Spain no chivalrous adberence to her prcjudices, notoriously in- 
jurions even to herself, or to he: wishes, undeniably impotent on 
this subject. No principle of the law of uations, no suggestion 
of policy. no form of etiquette can be urged in favour of a mo- 
ment’s further delay, to recognize with the formality of an open 
and manly avowa! that independence which in fact exists, and 
which we have distinctly acknowledged in our commercial regula- 
tions. As a free and independent state we are bound to 
avow formally what we have tacitly admitted. As a com- 
mercial nation, we are bound to recognize states whose 
commerce is of incalculable value to our mercantile and mana- 
facturing classes. We do not even exclude from our view 
the demands upon our generosity and liberal character, Our 
recognition of the infant republics, and our unrestrained in- 
tercourse with them, will essentially contribute to enlarge their 
views, and consolidate their institutions. Asa free, as a com- 
mercial,as a generous nation, we are then called upon to em- 
brace the proffered friendship of the South Americans. These 
considerations we have reason to believe our Ministers to be ful- 
ly alive to; and we are sure that M. Zea, with his characteristic 
zeal and discretion, will give them the fullest effect. His note, 
at once explicit, judicious, and firm, is a strong pledge of the 
temper and judgement with which he will conduct his highly im- 
portant object, we trust, to a speedy and successful conclusion, 
Among the States alluded to, Colombia, which Mr. Zea repre- 
sents, evidently takes the lead. We regret that the affairs of 
Chili are less settled, 


It may not be foreign to the subject, to mention here, that 
we have seen two Numbers of a Weekly Journal, published at 
Caraccas in Spanish and English. It appeared first on the 6th 
of April, Weextract a free passage on the subject of free cir- 
culation and discussion of opinion:—‘*Io those regions of the 
Andes, where the imprisoned vapours find a vent through the 
voleanoes of Chimborazo and Cotopaxi, earthqaakes are un- 
known ; itis only when they are pent beneath the earth, that 
they explode with sudden convulsion and universal devastation, 
It is even so with political opinion: when it finds a free vent 
through the Press, it is harmless, though often loud and threat- 
ening ; when stifled into silence, it explodes without warning, 
and destroys without remedy.”—T rue Briton, 
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London, Wednesday, June 19, 1222°— We had hoped to let the 
Jate political duel in Scotland rest for ever, but there are so many 
peculiar circumstances published inthe Scorsman of Saturday 
Jast, in relation to the affair, that we feel ourselves bound to dif- 
fuse still farther their notoriety ; and we therefore beg leave to 
direct the a¢ tention of our readers to the extract which we have 
made fiom the above journal, under the head of “ Late Duel.” 
From averY curious letter, procared with no ordinary difficulty, 
but at last produced at the trial, and written by Sir Alexander 
Boswell himself, it appears, that one of the Judges who should 
have tried Mr. Stuart had previously acquiesced in the propricty 
of his own brother being second to Mr.Stuart’s antagonist! An- 
other very singular faci ts elicited from this letter, which is, that 
whatever Sir A‘exancder Boswell’s course of proceeding might be 
in the field, it was certainly his previous intention to shoot Mr. 
Stuart if he could; “for,” says he in this letter, “if we should 
fight in Scotland, and mine should be the successful shot, 1 should 
not like the after proccedings of our courts of law.” Tt onght 
yet farther to be made known, that two Crown Lawyers, the act- 
ing Deputies of the Lord-Advocate, who is principal guar- 
dian of the King’s peace, and the only prosecutor of offences 
against it in Scotland, had written and signed a paper, in whieh, 
for the purpose of defaming Mr. Stuart, in order to serve as a 
defence to an action broaght by him against a jourial which had 
called him “cowardly,” they assert that he is cowardly, inasmuch 
as he had refused to fight one * Stevenson who-had challenged 
him, and that they were ready to prove by the evidence of per- 
sons skilled in the laws of honour, that such refusal was unbe- 
coming a gentleman.” And one of these lawyers did actually, 
in his capacity of deputy of the Judge Advocate, sign the indict- 
meot on which Mr, Stuart was tried. It is, we trust, unnecessary 
to remark further on this outrage on law and decorum than by 
simply describing it.—T mes. 
London, Wednesday Evening, June 19, 1822.—It is known to 
our readers that of the two measures passed in February for the 
suppression of disturbances in Ireland, viz. the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Act, and the Insurrection Act, only the latter is pro- 
posed to be renewed, In support of this renewal, extracts have 
been published of despatches from the Marquis of Wellesley to 
Mr. Secretary Peel, which state the continuance of the same 
disturbances in many places, and the existence of the same 
causes of irritation and outrage in all, The measures applied 
for by the Executive of Ireland were avowedly calculated for 
repression of disorder only, not for the removal of its canses. 
Of these causes we offered explanations at some length, and 
adverted then to the extreme difficulty of applying a legislative 
remedy, On the 4th of May we remarked that “the most ha- 
mane, and just remedy would be, to instruct the people, to create 
capital in the hands of cultivators, by means of the bounty and 
credit of landlo:ds, and to suggest and encourage every im- 
provement in agriculture and in the habits of life.’ We 
at the same time expressed our apprehensions that a reme- 
dy so slow, so gradual, and so troublesome, would not be adopt- 
ed. Since then, the Earl of Liverpool has stated in his place in 
parliament, that “the evils which afflict the people of Ireland 
may be traced to relations between the rich and indigent, over 
which laws can have no controul.” His Lordship’s view of the 
evil appears to us asjostas it is desponding ; but still it is a 
pettial view. The richin Ireland are the authors of some of 
its evils, andin a manner which equal and just law cannot 
reach; but the genius and disposition of the people at large, is 
not less the cause of these calamities. All must confess the 
difficulty of the subject, and that our hopes of a remedy are 
exceedingly faint. Long intercourse with England and Scot- 
land, consequent marriages, and the modifications of intellect 
and industry which these ultimately produce, will alone effect 
the purpose, In the meantime we have no doubt that the power 
of putting the Insurrection Act in foree, where disturbance 
breaks out, is indispensably necessary.— Tue Briton. 


Lon ion, Thursday, June 2, 1822.—A General Court of Pro- 
prietors was held yesterday at the Endia House, when a subject 
came under consideration, the natural interest of which was 
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much enhanced by that of the questions connected with it in the 
course of the discussion to which itgave rise. A proposal ap- 
pears to have been made by Government, that the Company 
should wave that article in their charter which excludes from the 
private trade to India all ships not measuring 350 tons and up- 
wards, The fact, we apprehend, is gnerally adu.itted, that the 
above limit affixed to the private trade has for some time operat- 
el as a serious obstacle to its success; and that if continued in 
its present form, a decline, if not a total cessation, of the trade, 
must follow at no distant period. The abovementioned proposi- 
tion of Miutsters, however, was met, and not unfaiily, by resola- 
tions to this effect: -— 1, That the stipulated size of India traders 
is a part of the compact with the Company, to which the faith of 
Parliament stands pledged. 2. Thatif the Company concedes 
this point, it mast be on obtaining reciprocal concessions—one 
extending to India-built Ships the full rights of British registry 

the other admitting East India sugars to home consumption 
on equal terms with those of the West India colonies. The 
two questions thus raised are of extreme importance. It 
would be absurd to look at them under the mere aspect of pro- 
blems in economy or colonial policy. The value of every maxim 
concerning the aflairs of government must be resolved by its 
subserviency to the real interests and welfare of the nation to 
which it is applied; and the decision of Parliament upon the de- 
mands of the Company, must be guided less by a regard to gene- 
ral principles, than by considering what measure will best protect 
the sum total of the interests at issue. The compact with the 
Company must be maintained inviolate—that is clear enough in- 
deed ; but it seems to be the only part of this series of questions 
which is not open tosome degree of perplexity and conflict. The 
admission of India-built Ships to registry, as if they had been 
built in England, is required on the ground that ships built in all 
the colonics of Great Britain are allowed the same advantage ; 
and that by some evasion of the letter of the charter, as alleged 
by Mr. Grant, India-built Ships are elbowed out even from the 
coasting trade of the Peninsula, which is carried on in great part 
by Briish bottoms. There was a time, undoubtedly, when the 
shipping interest at home would have raised a powerful outcry 
against this new influx of eastern-built merchantmen to the Bri- 
tish register; but that opposition, it appears, has become less 
animated, and for a melancholy reason—viz. that what fragment 
of its former prosperity still adheres to the shippiog interest of 
this kingdom is not worth protecting. Be this as it may, the im- 
pression of the Chairman yesterday was, that strong hopes exist- 
ed of a disposition in Goverument to yield the required privilege to 
East India built ships ; but that with regard to sugars, the Trea- 
sury wished to pause for a year before any steps should be taken 
towards an equalization of the duties. On this] ter question, 
it is unfortunate that certain broad views of commaercial and co- 
lonial regulation, which might lead us to an easy decision in 
iheory, seem, from the circumstances of the present period, to 
be applicable only at the expense of much private suffering to a 
valuable class of men—the proprietors of estates in the West 
Indies. The whole West India interest has been latterly going 
to decay, The failure of this Government in extending to its 
allies the humane and generous poliey of the abolition of the 
slave trade, has operated destructively to our own colonists. 
Foreign planters can raise and sell their produce ata price which 
has thrown our sugars out of every foreign market; and itis 
now declared by our West India planters, that the free entrance 
of East India sugar for consumption here will expel them from 
the home markets also—the only one now within their reach. 
We do not advocate the cause of the West Indies; but for those 
whom duty or curiosity may prevail upon to look at the question 
in its practical bearings, itis right that afew of the most pro- 
minent and impertant of them should be placed under their con- 
sideration. If it be true that 100,000,000 of owr fellow. subjects 
in the East are interested in the sugar trade, in the cotton trade, 
and in shipping, it is pretty clear that when they arrive at a gee 
neral knowledge and common fecling in what concerns those ta- 
terests, they will either succeed, without much diflicnity, in fore- 
ing the fullest attention to their claims upon the British Govyern- 
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ment, or, with quite as little difficulty, relieve that Government 
from the trouble of determiuing any such claims, 


The King returned to town from Kew on Tuesday night. 


Yesterday his Majesty gave audiences to the Earl of Liver- 
pool, Marquis of Londonderry, Mr. Peel, Viscount Melville, and 
the Earl of Warwick. 

Yesterday morning the consecration of the new parish 
charch of Windsor was performed by the Bishop of Salisbury. 


The price of gold has fallen to 77s. Gd. the ounce, being 4 td 
below the Mint price, a circumstance which has not taken place 
Since the year 1797, and was of very rare occurrence previous to 
that period.—The Times. 


London, Friday, June 21, 1822.—In Wednesday’s debate, on 
the lapsed motion of Mr. Daly, afterwards taken up by Mr, 
Hume, whose proposition was rejected, the Attorney-Geueral for 
Ireland complained of his opponeuts for anticipating imperfections 
in Mr, Goulburn’s tithe-biil, which would not be found to exist 
when the details of that measure should be known. Now, since 
we touched upon the tithe-leasing bill, we have been putina 
condition to try the correctness of that learned gentlemau’s boast, 
inasmuch as a printed copy ofthe billis at this moment before 
us. When we glanced at the subject in our paper of Monday 
last, we grounded a rather favourable prognostic of this measure, 
on the declarations and assurances of the two Irish Ministers who 
had iutrodaced it to the house. The very attempt to mitigate 
the abuses of the tythe-system appeared to us to merit that spe- 
cies of praise, and excited in us some of those emotions of joy- 
ful astonishment, which are usually ca'led forth in the miad of 
the spectator by a first indication of shame in some old and prac- 
tised offender. There is, we doubt, no other instance on re- 
cord, since the Revolution, of so niuch as a wish expressed by 
any’ Irish Government to compose the feuds or amend the condi- 
tion of its subj.cis, by other than coercive means. The merit of 
entertaining that desire we ascribed to the Minister, on the ear- 
liest explanation of his bill in Parliament ; and even on looking 
at the work in detail, it might be harsh to say that the glimmer- 
ing of a good intention vanishes ; but the capacity to execute 
any or effective measure of amelioration on behalf of Irel.nd, so 
far as this measure could decide such a question, we before dis- 
credited, and we now atterly deny. Mr. Plunkett announced 
with grave couvfidence to his hearers, that the inducements which 
he offered to the clergy would act with force amounting to com- 
pulsion in favour of a complete exercise, on their part, of the 
leasing power granted by the bill. But where is the induce- 
ment offered to the landlords of Ireland to become lessees to the 
clergy? {tis ackuowledged that the fatter do not obtain more 
thana twentieth, or perhaps so much, of the gross value of the 
land fortheirtithe. Is itlikely, then, that the Bishop, whose con- 
sent is made necessary to the validity of each lease between the 
incumbent and his parishioners, will agree to reserve so small a 
sum to the church, under the form of rent, as now reaches the 
clergyman through the tithe-collector? It is not merely (in most 
eases) the revenue of the actual incumbent, but the contingent 
patronage of the diocesan himself, which is affected by the reserva- 
tions ender the new leasing power. The Bishop, therefore, may 
not always be found so tractable as even the parish clergyman, 
whose own income is concerned,but whose personal comfort strong- 
ly dispose him to save trouble and vexation by executing reason- 
able leases. Will the landiord, on the other hand, come up to 
the terms of the church? His tenantry,it is true, are at present 
plunged in perpetual distress by their transactions with the tithe. 
proctor: but the proprietor of the soil stands clear and unmo- 
lested—the small portion of his estate which he has in his own 
keeping is, for the most part, in pasture, and pays no tithe, 
Will he, then, we ask, who pays neither rent nor tithe, be willing 
to sign an instrament making him responsible for both to the par- 
son? Tuenzage such an individual to become a party, he must 
be bribed by some considerable advautage, to be procured, in the 
first instance, at the expense of the church ; or if that, as is most 
likely, be guarded against by the ecclesiastical authorities, he mast 
repay himself for his increase of troable and responsibility by an 
aggravated exaction from the poor occupiers of the soil, whose 
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place he takes in relation to the clergyman. Again, prices are now 
fallen. Will the clergy give a lease on any calculation for which 
the existing market shall afford materials: or will the landlord 
take a lease, the rent under which shall be estimated on any 
higher grounds? With the occupying tenantry the Chureh may 
have more success in negotiating ; but this defeats one great ob- 
ject of the measure, by continuing the immediate relation of 
debtor and creditor between the indigent Roman Catholic and 
the Minister of the Established Church. 

Admitting, then, the probable motives of the billto be good, 
wecan, since the detailed provisions of it have been made public, 
form few or no hopes ef its efficiency. Parties, like the Irish 
landlords, who thrive by the abuses of sucha system, are not the 
fittest instrnments of acomp!lete reformation of those abuses. Nor, 
ou the same principle, should we be apt to predicate much profit 
from a bill which left to certain great familics in Ireland the task 
of estabilshing amore equitable distribution of church patronage, 
when one man, of the name of Beresford, holds two glebes, contain- 
ing about 5.300 Irish, or upwards of 8,000 Enslish acres; and 
another geutleman, a brother of the Bishop of Derry, is stated to 
enjoy two country parishes, and four (besides) in Dablin,—The 
Times. 

London, Saturday, June 22, 1822.—We have received hy ex- 
press the Paris Papers of Wednesday. Tu the Gazetre pe 
France of that day, is a letter dated Vienna, the 8th instant, 
which states that one ofthe objects of the missions of M. de 
Tatischeff to that capital, was to arrange with the Austrian Cabi- 
neta convenient place for a meeting between the Plenipotentia- 
ries of Russia and Austria and a Minister of the Porteyin order 
to come toa definitive settlement. Itis added, thatthe town of 
Kaminicck, in Podolia, has been fixed upon from this diplomatic 
rendezvous. The same letter states that the Congress of Florence 
is likely to open about the beginning of August. We observe iu 
the paper above-named, that General Berthon, who headed the 
mad tumalt at Saumur some months ago, has been apprehended 
near thattown. His trial, condemoation, and punishment, must 
speedily follow his arrest. As his crime was open rebellion, his 
fate is ceratindeath. It is only singular that such a consumma- 
tion should have been so long delayed, considering the powerful 
motives which stimulated the French Authorities te secure him, 
and the vigilant ubiquity (if we may use sucha phrase) of the 
police employed in tracing his steps, and endeavouring to disco- 
ver his retreat. 

Funds on Wednesday.—Five per cents opened at 90f. 85c, 
closed at 91f.; Bank actions, 1,627f. 50c.; Neapolitan Stock, 
723, Exchange on London, one mouth, 25f. 50c. ; three months, 
25f. 30c. 

We believe that no man has ever attended the Courts of 
Justice of France, without almost lamenting the prostitution of 
that noble institution, the Jury, from the manner in which it is 
there applied. Its managementin Scotland seems to be of a yet 
more exceptionable kind. Notwithstanding this, Ministers had 
intimated their intention of opposing any change in the system. 
Mr. Kennedy’s speech, however, on the subject, on Thursday 
night, disclosed so many absurdities, that this determination 
was suddenly relinquished, and ministerial people supported the 
second reading of the bill. It has been accordingly read a se- 
cond time, and the committee upon it has been fixed, Still it 
is conceived that it is the secret intention of Administration, by 
some one or more of those little manoeuvres which supply the 
place of talents, todefeat the measure, It will, therefore, re- 
quire the utmost attention of those who are favourable to the 
diffusion of the blessings consequent upon a fair trial by a well 
chosen jury, to attend to the progress of the bill, and give it 
their firmest support. In the Scottish Courts the Judge selects 
forty-five jurymen, who are to meet him on the circuit: from 
the forty-five he next chooses those who are totry the cause ; 
and noright of challange is allowed, for the favour, prejudice, or 
affection. If any foreigner were informed that this was the 
mode of trying within the island of Great Britain, he would be 
very much perplexed, we apprehend, to know in what that 
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excellence consisted, of which we so much vaunt, in the admi- 
nistration of justice, 

The Committce acting at the London Tavern for the relief of 
the afflicted peasantry of Ireland, lave sent as a statement which 
they rightly judged that we should feel it our duty to make pub- 
lic. Such an appeal will indeed work out its own pious office with 
all who have the heart of wen and Christians Thousands, teus of 
thousands, of our own people—our own blood—are at this mo- 
ment perishing. They die the terrible death of hunger! “And 
shall there be none to help them ?” Great efforts have, we know, 
besa already made by this hamane and generous community for 
the anhappy creatures whose cause we need not undertake to 
advocate; but more, much more, we are afraid, will be requir- 
ed. If ninety or a hundred thousand pounds have been contri- 
bated, (and itis a noble sum), let as reflect, that of the atterly 
destitute, there are, or were, (for many expired while the food 
was on its way to them) more, we are informed, than a million 
of human beings—men and women, and helpless infants. The 
highest sum, then, which could have been remitted for the suffer- 
ers, was less than 2s, a peace—or short of a single week's subsis- 
tence, at the famine price which potatoes have reached since the 
the failare of “the poor man’s harvest,” as the gathering in of 
the potato crop is there very touchiogly called. We can add 
nothing further to facts like those, a few of which are now sub- 
joined. If the mate eloquence of desolation like this should fail 
to rouse the spirit of charity, the tongues of men and angels will 
plead in vaio, 

Yesterday the Duke of York transacted military busiaess 
with the King. The Princess Sopuia visited the King yes- 
terday. 

Affair of the Swallow.—A letter from Gibraltar of the 30th 
ultimo states, that Mr. Douglas, the British Consal at Tangier, 
in consequence of the instructions from Lord Bathurst, has appli- 
ed to the Emperor of Morocco to demand satisfaction for the affair 
of the SwaL.ow, but that the Emperor had evaded the demand by 
declaring that the rebellion which then existed ina great part of 
his dominions rendered inquiry impossible, It will be recollected, 
that the SwALLow, a merehant vessel, sailed from Gibraltar for 
Oran on the 21st of June, 1821, and being becalmed near Melilla, 
was taken possession of by three Moorish armed boats, on the 
Ist of August, and brokenup. The master and two of the crew 
were made prisoners. 

Reduction of Discount.—The following is the form of the 
official notification from the Bank :— 

Bank of England, 20th June, 1822. 


“ Resolved, That all bills and notes approved of, in the 
usual manner, and not having more than 95 days to ran, be dis- 
counted at the rate of Four per cent. per annum, on and after the 
2ist of June, 1822.”—Times. : 

London, Monday, June 24, 1822.—It is, we believe, almost 
unprecedented in Parliamentary history, that the two Houses 
should sit so long, and have so much important business to tran- 
sact at the close of the session. When did it ever occur before, 
that the Badget was not brought forward till the end of June, at 
which time Members are asually quitting town, and the atten- 
dance is very scanty? The Badgetis now to be brought for- 
ward on Friday next, the 28th. In the intervening days are two 
motions, which will, we have nodoubt, be rendered high inter- 
esting—the one by the disclosure of facts, the other by the de- 
velopment and discussion of principle. Mr. Brougham’s motion 
stands firstin order, and is for this evening. The sabject is the 
inflvence of the Crown ; and the result aimed at may probably 
be something like that celebrated resolution of great note—that 
“ such influence had increased, was increasing, and ought to he 
diminished.” For our own parts, we cannot belp thinking, even 
if no other proofs could be allezed, that the fact of its increase 
is most lamentably atteste:! by the absurd manner in which it is 
applied. A power, for example, that never could be exerted 


but within the bounds of reason and common sense would seem 
to bring its own limitations with it, and might be thought tole- 
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rable ; but a power which forces its willing victim: without 
shame or feeling to do the must absurd things possibje. and 
then leaves them to public ridicule, is of all powers ini>ginable 
the most wantouly tyrannical. The Ewperor who forced the 
Roman knight to disgrace his age and rank by appearing as an 
actor on the stage, Gid more degrade ihe ol ject of his licentiou 
buffoonery, than if he had plundered him of his knight’s fee. 
The power of which we are speaking, and which may be- 
come the subject of Mr. Brougham’s remarks to-night, has 
not, we suppose the country gentlemen will now allow, 
been very nice in its attacks upon their property; of their 
dignity, of that kind of respect which attaches to consis- 
tency and truth, it has indeed forced them to be very lavish 
spendthrifts, What was it, for the example, but the influeuce of 
the Crown, sagely exerted through its potent organ Mr. Vansit- 
tart, that obliged a majority of the House of Commons to resolve 
that a one pound note and a shilling were equal to a guinea, when 
every man in England knew the proposition to be at once false and 
absurd? But this, it may be said, was an old House of Commons. 
True, the House is changed; but what change, we ask, has taken 
place in that power to the operation of which the present assem- 
bly is sabjected? Indeed, ithas been boldly asserted by Minis - 
ters, that useless places were to be kept in order to bribe Mem- 
bers ; and if the fact were not acknowledged, it would be rendered 
evident enough by its consequences. It is a pity that sucha 
limitation should be pat to regal power, that whilst it can oblige 
its adherents to assertany thing in the face of the country, it 
cannot prevent external circumstances from exposing their 
absurdities—from forcing them to retract their assertions, to 
retrace their steps. In this respect, indeed, the influence 
of the Crown should not be said to be diminished ; but it mast be 
allowed to be inherently weak, that it cannot control nature, and 
make that to be true which its organs choose to impose upon the 
world as truth, How many times have Ministers and their 
faithful followers asserted that government could not be carried 
on at less than such and such an expense: but untoward circum- 
stances, ultimatcly, and, wewill add, most disloyally, proving 
that the funds necessary for feeding that expense could not be 
created, Ministers were content to seize all they could get: and 
with respect to their former assertion, a compassionating shrug of 
the shoulders for the exposed subserviency of their tools was all 
that could be extorted from them, and indeed could reasonably 
be expected, ‘They mastretain this place, they must continue 
to impose that tax, or else they will relinquish their situations,” 
So said they ; and to the same tune piped their placemen, 
The offices are abolished, the taxes remitted, from a dire 
and uncontrollable necessity ; and yet they still find the means 
of carrying on the affairs of state under such circumstances 
as they before maintained that government could not be 
administered. An enumeration of all oceasions on whieh 
Ministers have thus dragged their adherents ** to and fro” thro’ 
the dirt, mast render the debate of to-night highly interesting, 
and will certainly prove the influence of the Crown to be in such 
a state of potency, that it can, at will, make its tools attempt im- 
possibilities, though it cannot give them power to execute them. 


The debate on the Bevcon is for to-morrow night, and will, 
we suspect, lead to such cisclosures with respect to the contriba- 
tors to that infamous publication, their station in the state, and 
their conduct on this particular occasion, as will surprise and 
shock even those who may fancy they have adopted into their 
practice the philosophic maxim of nil admirari—who are deter. 
mined to wonder at nothing. 


The majority by which that bill was rejected which would 
bave reseated the Catholic Peers in Parliament, was considera- 
ble enough to raise a question for political inquirers, as to the 
causes which have produced or permitted this striking difference 
of feeling between the two Houses on a point of high national 
policy. Those who make it a reproach to the Commons that they 
are the creatures of Ministers and Peers conjointly, must now be 
somewhat perplexed. Whether was it theinflaence of the Court 
or the Aristocracy thet enabled Mr. Canning to carry his bill 
through the House of Commons? And which of these interests, 
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or was it both, or was it the Bishops only, who in the other 
chamber defeated that Rizht Honourable Gentleman? This we 
take to be a puzzler. Nor such, we fear, was the motive of the 
Governor General elect of India for bringing forward such a 
bill. The Catholic question, as a whole, wasin the hands of 
another advocate: it is a pity, therefore, that for no imagi- 
nable purpose but that of recording the name of Canning as 
the parent of something (no matter what) on behalf of the 
Catholics before he took leave of England, an expedient should 
have been hit upon, which appears to have armed the enemies of 
the great measure of emancipation with arguments drawn from 
the general interest of the Catholic body, against the relief of one 
particular class of Catholics, and to have ronsed an opposition, 
more animated apparently than for several years preceding, to the 
principles of the entire question, for the very inadequate consi- 
deration of getting a few Lords the liberty to sit and vote. The 
profit evidently was not worth the peril. Nor was it, prima facie 
pataral to exnect those foes of emancipation to peqniesce in an 
act which said not one word about “securities.” when even the 
best securities which had heen devised, and offered ina former 
bill to their acceptance. were insufficient to secnre their votes-—a 
learned Earl, the leader of the anti-Catholic malcontents, not in 
deed being satisfied with a mere vote against the bill (of 1821) 
bat giving the learned author of it a severe slap in the face, and 
exclaiming that sach “ rrash” (as bis seenrities) “had never 
been submitted to Parliament.” Most of the Peers more imme- 
diately connected, with the Palace, it seems, eave their voices 
against the bill. If so, what mast be the inference of those who 
told and foretold that sach fine doings would result from the 
Royal Irish visit! —The Times. 





We are informed there yet exists some doubt whether the 
Right lion. Geo. Canning will go out to India. If he should. 
Cantain Briggs will take the command of the Jupiter, 60, now 
fitting at Piymouth; and C pt. G. A. Westphal will commission 
the Even, 26, at Deptford. — Hampshire Telegraph. 

London, Wednesdey Evenmg, June 26, 1822.--We envy not 
the last night’s pillow of the Learned Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
even thouzh h.s dreams may have been of the Lord President’s 
gown and wig, and the final conversion of the villa of Eskgrove 
into a baronial mansion. That calumniaters shonld, in evil 
times, slander a Lord Advocate, is not to be wondered at; for 
the rebels calumniated Duncan Forbes himself: but that the 
charge of having heen a proprietor, and as such, a prrty toa 
succession of prints, al! of which tended to the direct and imme- 
diate brevking of the peace;—that this should be said of him 
who, in Scotland, holds more absolute sway than all the powers 
of law, government, and church, do, in this end of the island i — 
that it should not only remain ancontradieted, bat that it should 
be admitied by Ministers, and clenched by 95 votes ont of 215 
in the House of Commors ;—that it should do al! this, eneaks 
volumes, an t calls loudly for such a revision of the criminal law 
of Srotland, as shall prevent futare Lords Advocate fram nlacing 
the vicege ent of Majesty again in so hamiliatine a sittation, 
Ic was but a sorrs defence to sav that the Lord Advocate wrs 
not implicated ts the sins of Sir William Rae. 
tively cannot afford two identiioss a 


This man posi- 
l though he could, vet as 
we do not see how he cou'd qua Lord Advorate, indict and 
bring to trial his other selt qua Sic Wiliam R re, Baronet. we do 
not see how the two identiti.s would do him any rood, The 
duel, the trial, the exposore of last nicht, will: ') have their use 
in teaching the corrunt, and office-desiring yon zsters of “ Auld 
Reekie,” that the calumny-approach to urbon: 


: hit dinners and 
vuuearned fees is shut up. 


Loudm, June 27, 1822 —How lamentable it is to discover 
the manner ia which those sitmations which ought to eommand 
respeet ta the country. are descending, sten be sten, into disre- 
pate, fram the personal character or official conduct of these who 


filithem, Tae permanence of any set of political institutions, 
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and of course the tranquillity of the state by which they are go- 
verned, depend less upon the excellence of the institutions them- 
se!ves, than apon the parity of the persons to whom the adminis- 
tration of themisconfided. Machiavelli, a writer to whom no 
one will impute too great scrupalousness in what may be cal- 
led State morals, is still for ever anxious to impress apon his 
readers the wholesome doetrine, that public liberty is to be se- 
cured under no form of covernment whatever, except, where pub- 
lic virtne exists. The Romans, he shows, on the abelition of the 
Kingly power, immediately instituted the Consular government, 
by which their civil rights were established : hut on the destructi- 
on of the dictatorship, they were totally unable either to recall 
their ancient institutions, or to found any new system of equal 
government; and why ? ~- Because at the former period the peo- 
ple and the nobles were alike pure and virtuous; at the latter, 
the people was demoralized, and the senate flagitions. We are 
led into these reflections by what has occurred Lately in the case 
of the Lord Advoeate of Scotland. The nation certainly is un- 
der no obligation to adopt as its own the decision of the House 
of Commons: neither shall we imoarn that decision, farther 
than by saying that the Lord Advocate of Scotland would proba- 
bly have been more exact in h’s conduct, if there had been any 
possibility of its being submitted toa more severe scrutiny, His 
hehaviour, therefore, was exar''y suited to the Court by which it 
has heen approved; and Scotland wonld have had a different 
Lord Advocate, and different Denuty Sheriffs, if the empire at 
large had possessed a different House of Commons. 


With the decision of the House, therefore, we meddle not, 
But to us it appears, that whatever has been urged out of the 
House in the Lord Advoeate’s justification, does bat serve to 
enchance the criminality, not of himself only, but of all those 
concerned in the late mischirrous proceedings in Scotland, We 
found this remark on two positions only, though we might go 
through the whole of the defence. The Lord Advocate attempts 
to justify his Advocates Depute, Hope and M'Niel, as having 
simply civen an opinion to their client. “ Was it ever heard of 
before censures were cast on an Advocate for simply stating his 
client’s case 7” But, rood God. is it not proper to examine what 
that opinion was? That opinion led to the unhappy duel; for it 
justified the most atrocions abase of Mr. Stuart, and induced the 
defendants, whem he charges with libel, to offer to prove by the 
“ evidence of persons of hich character and shill in the laws and 
practice of honour, that Mr. Stuart’s condact (viz. in refusing to fight 
Stevenson) was angentlemanly, and deserving of every condemna- 
tio.” Suchis the legal opinion which two Deputy Conservators 
of the Peace of Scotland offer to their client; and such is the 
opinion which the Chief Conservator of the Peace of Scotland 
defends. 

Acain: The treatment of Borthwick, pursued by thief takers, 
manacled, dragged from prison to prison, and at last tarned out 
into the werld withont trial, such treatment, we say, would ex- 
cie the pity of the most savave natures. How does the Lord 
Advocate jastify this treatment? Hope, he says, ‘* was inform- 
ed that a gross crime had heen committed by Borthwick” (ia 
retarning to his own office and taking possession of his own pa- 
pers!) “ He felt that a crime might be committed by a partner 
against the remainder of acompony. Borthwick, he was inform. 
ed, did break onen a private repository and take away a quan- 
tity of confidential papers, &e. and therefore he had him arrest- 
ed!” But did he never listen to what Borthwick had to say on 
the subject, before ha sent him to prison? Did aot this upright 
Magistrate suffer himself to be informed of that which, in truth, 
he already knew in his heart, that the papers which Borthwick 
took were claimed by himas his own? And that, at the most, 
the richt of pronerty conld ouly beascertained by a trial at law. 
Woul!l any Justice of the Peace in England have even granted a 
search warrant on such an application? “ Ne,” would every 
member of that body answer with disdain. 

With respect to the principleon which the libcllous news- 
papers were undertaken and conducted, there is no question that 
it was the most detestable that could be conceived—that of per- 
sonal defamation, Buta word respecting the defence which is 
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set up ino that certificate to which the signatures William Rae, 
Lord Douglas, &e. are affixed. It is therein complained that 
greatindustry isused ‘ao disseminating publications tending ** to 
render the middling and lower classes discontented and unhap- 
py’’—a sagacious remark, truly! As if people who were really 
well governed and properly treated, ceuld be rendered unhappy 
by publications! tragedies, we supposed, that set them all a-cry 
ing at the imaginary woes and wrongs of others ; for, having none 
of their own, he must be a writer gifted with such powers us were 
never yet bestowed on mortal man, that could cfc: the hearts 
of a free and well-fed people, by imposing upoa them the bclief 
that they were enslaved and starving. However, ifsuch are the 
privileges of genius, there is Sir Walter Scotton the other side 
—thatis, onthe paid and titled side—a wan also with as pretty 
a knack at poetry and romance as any going —why, instead of 
singing certificates and bonds, did he nottry bis hand at unde- 
ceiving the people thus grossly guiled? Nay, and if public hap- 
piness depend less on fact than on representation, why might he 
not now be sent ont to Ireland, to write down the famine there? 
The starving population would 


“ Saatch at bread, and fill their mouths with rhymes.” 


The truth is, that if, in the present state of information, publie 
calamities could be described as to appear to those who suffer 
them blessings, then also might people living in a state of com- 
fort and freedom be made to belicve that they were oppressed 
and miserable. There is as much power on the one side as on 
the other.—Tie Times. 

London, Friday, June 28, 1822.—When a person like the 
Duke of Wellington threw out his camp joke against county 
meetings, to which bis Grace applied the term “ farce,” or some 
other coutemp‘uous epithet—people received the compliment wiih 
a sort of expression in their faces, of which, if reverence formed 
no perceptible part, there was in it no great symptom of ill- 
humour. The truthis, that Englishmen are seldom needlessly 
inflamed. They fear nothing froma military man, whom they 
consider the nataral agent of a system which they are aware 
cannot soon become formidable in this country. But if the as- 
saults of such men on the old standard defeuces of the consti- 
tution are little deserving of alarm or solicitude, the proceedings 
of another class of politicians are not to be so lightly rated, 
There is nothing which calls for more vigilance in a free country, 
than the introduction of new doctrines upon ancient and esta- 
blished rights, by men who claim to be auihorities im matter of 
doctrine. While, therefore, it would be absurd to apprehcnd 
thatthe noble Duke above-mentioned could engraft any princi 
ple (good ot bad) apon the received theories ot Enghsh law wut 
freedom ; or that he could, in any manner, “flect or influence 
the opinions of a well-instructed community, itis by bo weaus 
a consideration of equal indifference whal mischievous hercstes 
may be insinuated by the lawyers—-by such men, for lostance, 
as my Lord Redesdale and my Lord Cianecclior. Ibis searely 
a week since language was reported to have been uitered by the 
first of these learned personages, in the House of Lords, and 
echoed by the second, from which, if it be not scasonably ex- 
posed and reprobated, more evil may result to one of the dear- 
est privileges of this nation, viz., that of assembling pablicly 
to petition Parliament, than if the noble Duke, with all Wool- 
wich at his back, were cannonading the “ right of petition,” for 
an hundred campaigns. On the occasion of presenting some 
hole-and-corner petitions, very justly held cheap by Lord Grey, 
because they came from holes and corners, Lord Redesdale is 
reported by the newspapers to have said, that “* He cenceived 
such petitions “ entitled to more consideration than if they had 
been carried amidst the clamour of a public meeting ;” to 
which Lord Eldon, instead of being betrayed inte any 
warmth of reproof towards a sentiment so utterly mortal 
to the rights handed down to Englishmen by their ances- 
tors, is furt »* reported to have subjoined that “he concurred in 
giving prefc once to petitions privately signed, as there was no 
opportanity for deliberation amidst the confusion of a public 
meeting.” If these doctrines be jastly ascribed to the two learucd 
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Lords, we do not recollect —no, not in the Six Acts thems«lyves — 
an atiork so dangerous, because none so likely to have an iansidie 
ous aud wouc.hand opcration upoo the most sacred of all our pre- 
scripiive sufeguards—the chastered right of petition for redress 
of grievances, Whatis the rightof petitioning tor :edress with- 
out that of previously Jascussing and asserting the exact nature 
both of the grievance and the care? The lowest stage of hberty 
is the right of discussion. ‘Vbe only vower which can be cfleciu- 
ally arrayed against at so embodied and so concentrated as 
that of Government, is ine power of public opinion ; and how can 
that be knows, or how can it be felt, but as the fruit of public 
aud recogniz.d assemblies of he people! Private signature, 
indeed, may be a good shield against enthusiasm: it may 
bea solid and weighty extinguisher of every burst of public 
feeling, however honourable tothe ational character-—how- 
ever indispensable to the public safety: but what protection 
does it afford us against villainy —against secret and merce- 
nary machination? what against false and fraduient discalour- 
ing of the real sense of towns and counties, where men 
who would be base enough to promote in secret iv iniquity 
they dare not avow, are put down by the honest upbraidings of 
their countrymen, The next step to this, will be hole-and-cor- 
ner elections to the’ House of Commons, the abolition of the 
hustings, and the screening of Members of Parliament from all 
questions, explanations, and just reproaches for broken promises 
and violated trusts: then come debates with closed doors in 
Parliament itself, that every delinquent may sin in secret, and 
may have nought to fear from “ clamour,” There is no limit to 
the ruinous consequences of this modern reading of English 
rights. If the privilege of petition receive this wound with im- 
punity, it is open to a thousand others. It will be easy to 
allege, that as the petition signed in a closet is the only one fit 
to be received, so the petition approved by a Cabinet Minister is 
the only one fit to be granted ; and thence there is but one step 
more to the perfection of this pew principle. “ In Rus- 
sia* the Czar Peter estal:lished a law, that no subject might petiti- 
on the throne, till he had first petitioned two different Ministers 
of State. Incase he obtained justice from neither, be might then 
present a third petition to the Priuce—but upon pain of death, 
if found to be in the wrong; the consequence of which was, that 
no one dared to offer such third petition! These indeed are 
early days —but ce n'est qui le premier pas qui conte. 


Ju the House of Lords last night, Lord King preposed, ironi- 
eally, anew preamble to the bill for converting the oaval and mi- 
litary peasions iuto long annuities, which preamble seemed to 
point outstrikingly all the absurcities aud contradictions of the 
measure, Unitortunately, there inour mig¢s sul exists much of 
real evil, as well as absurdity,in the bill, Fei: astonishing wrh 
what case souw people acquiesce in a me sure which is to im- 
pose between two and three millious of taxes upon the nation 
tur half a ceaiury to come. This 1s :egislating tor posternty !— 
The Times. —— 


London, Monday, July 1, 1822.— Ik mav be recollected that the 
late Bishop Watson preached before the University of Cambridge, 
and afterwards published a sermon, which he entitled “The 
Principles of the Revolution vindicated.’”” This sermon was 
severely haodled by an anonymous writer, who afterwards proved 
to be Mr. Richard Cumberland, the author of several dramatic 
and other works. Of this person the Bishop thus writes in his 
own life :—* [had too great acontempt for his. powers of argu- 
mentation to answer any thing he wrote against me. He bad 
merit as a versifier and a writer of essays, but his head was not 
made for close reasoning. ‘There are,’ says Locke, ‘some men 
of one, some of two syllogisms and no more; and others that 
can advance but one step farther: these cannot always discern 
that a side on which the strongest proofs lie.” Mr. Camberland 
was at most a two-syllogism man.” Now, whoever shall read 
the speech of our present worthy Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the remaining salt daty, spoken last Friday night, will perceive 
that he is ceally nota two-syllogism, buat only a one-syllogism 
man: for says this reasoner—“ We are accused of retaining the 
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tax in question for the sake of patronage. Now the truth is, 
that the Treasury never had any oatronare under the salt-tay 
fur the officers of the Excise who cuilected it were appointed ly the 
Evcise Board” Aad who avpointed the Excise Board, we ask? 
Why, the Treasury! W > have not the patronage at al theres. 
because we haveit throuzh our servants the Commissioners of 
Excise! We funo¥, however,—and We appeal to Mr. Lushiveton 

he Jestuess of the remark, —that if one of the Excise officers 
¥ collected the salt duty happened to be a frecholder, or to 
ha: © a vote for aborough, such a man, though the Chaneellor 
of the Exchequer could not descend downwards, wonld he able 
to mouat upwards, through two syllogisms, aud fiud out for 
whom he ought to give bis vote in the case of a contested 
election. 


— 


Another circumstance deserves remark, Ministers are said 
to have remitted two millions of taxes this year, as if they had 
conferred a boon, a gratuity on the country. The coutrary is 
the truth. So far from remitting these taxes, they have 
made the people buv them out, (as any body buta one-syl- 
logism man would ser), in the most severe, unjust, and un- 
constitutional way namely, by annuity of twomillionsand a halt 
for five-and-forty years to come. No: itis obvious, thatif remission 
of taxes be talked of, they will not remit even the remaining two 
hundred thousand pounds of the salt-duty, much less two milli- 
ons The remission of taxes can only be effected by the retreach- 
ment of expenses, and this they opvose, and have opposed, in 
every possible way. Witbout retrenchment, the shifting or do iging 
of taxes from one position to another, from one yearto aseries of 
years, is very poor relief, and affords but little ease. Such arts re- 
mind as of the Italian proverb ‘‘ accommodare bisaccie nell strara” -— 
to fit the load on the journey. It is taken from the mule-drivers, 
who, placing vast burdens at first but awkwardly on the backs of 
their poor beasts and secing them ready to sink, cry—‘ Never 
mind, bisog dare le bisaecie neila strada”’—we musi fit them 
better on the road. So it is that Ministers accommodate us with 
their present load of taxes: they make, or they pretend they 
make them more portable, as we bear them down the track of 
time, by shifting the burden and altering the pressure ; but we 
still have ibe load to ery. 





We do rejoice that some inquiry is to take place into the 


suffeciezs of Mr. Borthwick, and the conduct of the Scotch Go 
vernment fowards him, Having sai! thus much and pressed the 
investigatio” in every way we are ab'e, we do not know that we 
are at liberiy ta sa ore tll that investigation tak-s place. 

The ‘og sopptteation from the Greeks at Constantine 
ple to thea Christian ocethren here was published in our cape 


ofias: Friday. It caine from the yet un mnardered remnant of a 
people, on the point, as they perhaps too justly dread, of imm 

diate and toia! aquihilaiion. We Icft it to work its own way to 
the hearts of all Englishmen who coald fee! for the outrazed 
rights of human natare, for religion grievously persecuted, and 
foctue honour of Curistian Europe essentially and universally 
disgraced. The narrative has in that respect even outran our 
expectations, We know net thatany tragedy on record ever 
produced in this country a movement of deeper horror than this 
recital of the atrocities inflicted by cold-blooded aud remorseless 
infidels on oanoffending believers in the same God whom we 
worship, and for no intelligible provocation but that of their 
being fellow-worshippers with us. The facts are few, but worthy 
ofremembraice, Of the inhabitants of Scio, in sumber an 
handred thousand, the males have Ucenextermivated almost to 
a man—the females violated—tbe children torn from the breasts 
or the arms of their mothers, and sold to slavery, or reversed 
for future or disgusting degradation. “he country, with its nu- 
merous seat sand happy villages, is made » desert, and nothing re- 
mains of that which was the most civilize) and deliyhttal island 


of the Archipelago but one huge monume f devastation. The 
details of these desolations we need repeat, and we 
must not weaken the description of the unhappy Greeks 
themselves, by attempting to vary its form. What id-n- 
lifes the councils of the Ottoman Go croment with the 
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most o’ous abominations that were committed at Scio is, the 
deliberate massacre of ten of the hostages who had been sent to 


Cousiantiple, and of whom six, as stated by a member of the 
House of Conmons, were cmpaled alive, while 52, who had been ree 
tained at Scio, were hung outside the Castle walls by command 
of the Pasha, Ii is vain to attempt a palliation of such enormous 
crimes by insinuatiag any charge of previeus cruelty against the 
Greek nation. If the affiir of Tripolliza be that to which it is 
referred for justification —1st, How lone ago had it happened ? 2d, 
What was the most heinous part of the accusation, but that 
Gieck soldiers atter carrying the city by storm, had put a Turkish 
garrison to the sword; and not after a storm merely, bat aftera 
violation by the Turks themselves of a solemn treaty? And is 
this to be compared with a cool butchery of the innocent elders 
of adefenceless people, not following close upon the hcels of 
conflict, nor useful to any purpose of safety, nor conformable to 
any practuce of even the most savage war?) Docs such conduct 
not naturally throw a cloud of gloom and apprehension over the 
heart of every man who feels for the existence of Christianity in 
the East —for the condition of three millions of fellow-creatures 
and fellow-Christians —and, to bring the matter home, as one of 
more direct, though less elevated interest —of every man who va- 
lacs the peace of Europe itself? At an early stage in the diplo- 
matic controversies at Constantinople, we expressed our doubts 
as to the prseticalility of obtaining from the Ottoman Government 
any securitics deserviug the confidence of Europe, for its treat- 
ment of the Greek nation, so far gone in armed insurrection 
against their masters. We have often since declared our belief 
that Turk aud Greek eonld never again resume their old relation 
of tyraut and slave. The afflicting events on which we bave re- 
marked, have a manifest tendency to confirm both classes of 
prognostics which we have just recalled to notice ; nor is it, we 
voink, possible that the treatment experienced by the Sciote 
hostages, and the uation to which they belong, should fail to pro- 
dace a very decisive sensation, not only in the minds of the whole 
Greck people, but of those governments whose cares have, far 
the last 18 mouths, been mainly occupied by questions arising 
out of the subjection of Greece to Tarkey.—Times. 


London, July 2, 1822.—We find by accounts from Bermuda 
of the 31st of Mav, that Sir W. Lumley, the Governor of that 
ea! who seemed by his conduct to have forgotien equally 


ne 


wit as dae to the laws of the mother-country and the rights of 
the panters, has beea recalled, and is actually on his way to 
Ev ¢. We hidoceasion some time ago to animad vert in strong 


terms on the irregalarities of his administration, and the arbitra- 
ry ¢ priees of his personal behaviour; and we have reason to 
believe. that the exposure and censure were not without their 
inflaense in producing a resalt whieh has filled the colony with 
satisfaction, I: is said, however, that he will not appear at home 
without his retinue: and that many of bis agyrieved subjects will 
form his escort to a country where he is equally subject with 
themselves, and where th-y may expect more ample justice than 
they could hope for on the other side of the Atlantic. By an ex- 
tract from an American Paper, which we gave on Thursday last, 
it would appear that he possesscs at least the merit of consisten- 
cy to the last, and that as he sometimes inflicted punishment 
where the laws did not allow him, so he took occasion to reverse 
the decisiens of law to suit his own convenience. 


VF 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward the Bad- 
get last night, though some of the estimates of which it forms the 
summary, have not yet been voted. His statement of the Ways 
and Means were more than ordinarily uninteresting, from the 
circumstance that he had little to disclose, and no new proposi- 
tion tomake. We have only room to refer our readers for de- 
tails to the speech itself and some of the tables with which it was 
accompanied. It will be séen, that he proposes to bring the pre- 
sent provisions of the Sinking Fund to the review of Parliament 
in the next Session. 


The Debate that followed on the Badget, as well as that op 
_ the Alien Bill, will be read with interest.—Zhe Times. 
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On Sunday evening, the Prince and Princess of Denmark 
had an interview of the Kinz, which was uaderstood (o be for the 
purpose of taking leave of his Majesty on their departure from 
London, which is expected to take pla cin a few days. 

Yesterday morning the Prince and Princess of Denmark 


went to breakfast with Mrs, Fry, at her residence at Platchett- 
house, near Eastham, Essex. 


Yesterday the King had a select party of Nobility to dinner: 

The Duke of York visited his Majesty yesterday, 

We are much coucerned to state, that the Dnke of Bedford 
has been seized with an alarming illness at bis cottage at Ends- 
leigh, near Tavistock. An express came yesterday morning (Fri- 
day the 26'b ultimo), for Dr. Blackall, who sat off immediately in 
a chaise and four, to attend his Grace.— Exeter Gazetie. 





Dublin, June 27, 1822. -Arrest of fourteen Persons at Armagh, 
on @ charge of Treason! —On Tuesday last, 14 men were taken in 
the city of Armagh, and committed to the gao! of the county, by 
Colonel Blacker and a military guard ander his command. 
These men, it is understood, were acting as delegates from seve- 
ral connties in the kingdom, and concerned in some conspiracy, 
which they were endeavouring to organize and bring into onera- 
tion against the authority of Government and the peace of the 
country, We have ascertained their names and places of abode, 
and they are as follows: — 

Michael Coffey, Dublin ; Edward Cloffery, Fermanagh; Thos, 
Blake, ditto; Joha Rice, Monaghan; Peter Roarke, Longford; 
John Kelly, Tyrone; B. Dougan, Dablin; T. Lamb, Monachan ; 
P. Rei'ly, Cavan; John Bradley, Derry: Henry Crogan, Antrim; 
Thomas Hughes, Doablin; Themas M’Geogan, Antrim; Thomas 
Byrne, Louth, Three of these men were from Dublin, two from 
Fermanagh, two from Monaghan, two from Antrim, and respec- 
tively from Louth, Longford, Cavan, Derry, and Trrane. They 
all seemed respectable from their dress and apnearanee, and are 
now confined in the gaol of Armagh.— Faulkner's Dulin Journal. 


A Wot Chase. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 








Sir, 

Tt seems the “good people” of Caleutta are “ wanting in 
the lofty sentiments of honour, and the faculties of discrimina- 
tion,” —but they are not quite so devoid of these qualities as to 
allow themselves to be impudently dictated to, by a small knot of 
unknown Slanderers, nor quite so blind as to be anobservant of the 
plan which has been recently pursued. First, all the Budll-doas 
and Jachalls have been set on to bark and howl for some weeks 
at the unfortanate Traveller, whom they wished to worry: when 
this uproar had lasted so long that they trasted the heads of the 
“good people” were stunned with the noise, thenone of the 
hantsmen, after much parade,* comes forward and insists upon 
the Stewards of our Balls and our Pablie Dinners, exclading 
from Society with disgrace, the person whom these gentry hare 
chosen to run down, Another of their leaders (Civttts) mecest- 
ly announces his intention to proscribe all who may continne, 
unabashed by their effrontery, to shew their regard for this per- 
secuted Individaal. I quote the passage for the satisfaction of 
your readers who may not see these samples of the “verum 
atque decens” in the original. 

“ AcainTeallonthe Public to judge of a Publie Jourvatrst, who 
can so grossly and wilfully and maliciously misrepresent the procecdings of 
a Public Meeting. On this man Public atrention i« at this moment intense- 
lv fixed. At this moment * Falschond and Jniguity” and dark Tovrati 
tude have been brought home to him with tremendons eff ct. FE vough 
has already been published and provep to stamp those whe conntenance 
the CatcuTTra JouRNALI«T, as lost to a inst sense of honoral! ndnet, 
and I trust the powerful pew of the Frrenn To Bankes, which has al- 
ready covered the “ prineinal” with disgrace, will not spare those who 
by countenancing, should participate in his disgrace.’ 

This too is from those who were always foremost to com 
plain of dissentions in our “limited society,” to lament the © fire- 


®See the Butt’s repeated Notices to Correspendcuts, preluding to NigeL, 
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brands which were spread abroad,” and never more <o than onder 
the reign of John the First, an cra which seems tv be revived 
of late. It seems as if some aew Avatar of the Spiritof Discord 
had descended to collect these scattered flames, and “ blow them 
into tenfold rage.” The zeal of the associates ia this holy alli- 
ance prompted them even to issve an Extra Paper on Thursday, 
to declare that the “ Friend of Bankes” was ready to avow his 
name, if even one of the Gentlemen who subscribed their attesta- 
tion to the docaments published by Mr. Buckingham in the 
JourNAL of the 15th of August, would declare that he was satisfied 
with Mr, B's, explanations. This modest attempt to drag into 
a Newspsper discussion well-known iucividuals in opposition 
to these nameless Slanderers, is of a piece with the rest of their 
condact, yet they must have been confident of the success of 
their arts when they ventared upon sucha challenge. 


It has been substantially answered. They know and canno 
deny that the Gentlemen who are still in Calcutta out of the nine 
referred to, have sufficiently expressed their satisfaction at Mr. 
Bockisgham’s explanation; but has the * Frarexnp To Bankes,” 
uomasked himself? No!— He is now hallooing on his pack on 
anew scent. They are vow to run the Journatist down for 
declaring he did not receive a letter \ hich the * man in the mask” 
declares was, (to H1s (whose?) kuowle'ge) pat into the Letter- 
Box. Ifhe did get the letter Lcannot conceive why he should deny 
it, or what possible object any man covld have in making such a 
statement if untrue. It could not be to avoid noticing the 
* Cuattence,” forit was already priated; nor because he doubted 
whether “one of the nine” would avow his belief; for he asserts in 
the very same Paper that more than one have assured him it con- 
tinues unchanged, an assertion the truth of which the * masks ” 
know—and it is gall and wormwood to them. They will find 
before long that the “good people” of Calcutta, who in trath 
would rather not be placued by these quarrels or forced to attend 
to them, will, if they must interfere, choose their side with honor 
and discrimination. Madame de Stael has remarked the great 
difference between Fuench and Enslish Society and feelings, that 
the Public in the latter coantry always ranged themselves 
an the side of an oppressed or persecuted individual, where- 
as the French shunned a man so placed, and were ready to 
join with the hunters. ‘The good pecple of this Metropolis” and 
of India are a somewhat indolent and careless, but they nota de- 
generate race. 


They will net tolerate long the system of Beacons and 
SENTINELS. 
Nov. 30, 1822. — A LOOKER ON, 


Public Notice Vepeated. 


During the whole of this Month of De cember 1822, the Evitor of 
this Paper will hold himself in reaviness to meet any man, or number of 
men, at his Office, between the hours of 10 and 2 o'clock, on any day 
except Sunday ; and wall be prepared to affor! explanation on any points 
which thes may deem worth their enquiry in the Correspond: nee rela- 
ting to Mr Boenkes and Mr. Burckhardt. He further pledges himself 
to exhibit the Orivinals of all the Documents on which the Case rests ; 
to afjurd every fucili » ta chose desirous of examiving them ; and his pere 
fect easiness to vie! oy convieti ns, if theu wish it, to the world, in his 
own pages, woetur fovorable or unfavorable to his cause. 





Every honest an? candid man who thinks the maiter one of suffi- 
cient con -enuence for tim to take a part in, uill, it is hoped, do the 
Accused this common act of justice, by examining tie grounds of the 
can go on from day tu day 
defaming hin, or sin any manner te the pro- 
pagation of such cal mmes, without ava this feir 
and easn mode of ascertainirg their truth or falsehood, | ¢ nll consider 
them as wiolls weworthy his attention, and remain sui sfird that the 
Pul be will dee» them equaily indeservine of their erecit or belief. 


Tf there be any w? 
7 


que sion fu Himself 
na whe ean lend themse! 
7g themselves 


We lene rene ted this Notice, at the reannest of monn. in order 
that no ove svar senpose from our not prolonging an end vss Controver- 
gu, thet we + own desire to shrink from the closest serutiny, exergiagt 
in the oce “est waanner in which it can be done. 
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Lmperial Parliament. 





HOUSE OF COM\ ONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 1822. 





GOVERNMENT PRESS IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr. ABERCROMBY rose, pursuant to notice, and said that he sin- 
cerely assured the House, that he was obliged to appeal to it for its in- 
dulgence, for occupying its time on a subject exelusiveiy national, He 
did soat the very outset, as the transactions to which he atluded took 
their origin in Scotland, and exclosively applied to the peopie of that 
country. (hear.) But he was convinced that the House wonld feel, 
when a great public injury was done, that the people had a claim on the 
notice of the House, and had also a right to redress, (hear.) If he conld 
show that the Noble Lord opposite (the Lord Advecate) and the col- 
leagues with whom he was connected, were a party to acts incompatible 
with the impartial discharge of their duty—if they were engaged in a 
systematic attemptto tradace and calumniate certain individuals, and to 
fix upon others a stain which no man of sense, honour, or feeling could 
endure; if they attacked the moral character or the profession of others ; 
ifhe could show that all this was done under the countenance and en- 
couragement of those to whom the administration of the laws was in- 
trusted, and that the forms of the laws were perverted from bad motives, 
he was entitled to call on the Honse not to remain passive or indifferent 
to such manifest injustice. He stood there most certainly in what might 
be called the capacity of public accuser, He well knew that no man 
could wish to come under that denomination, but he also felt that no ho- 
nest man would shrink from the dread of being so called, if duty and pe- 
culiar cases required it. Ifhe were capable of bringing such heavy 
charges as he would do, on slight greunds, or without consideration, he 
wonld be liable to the worst imputations ; but when, on the ether hand, 
he felt that an ontrage against the best interests, and against the moral 
feelings of the country had been committed—when he thonght thata 
gross attack had Geen made upon the personal liberty of the subject, and 
the law perverted to the worst of purposes, he would speak loudly on 
such erying abuses. He had no dread of the odium of a public accnser 
being applied to him, nor would he shrink frombis duty. (hear.) He must 
first call the attention of the House to a detail of the facets, and then 
enforce them with all the arguments he conlid bring, and the reasoning 
he could command. If the subject stood in tbe nee of collateral aids, he 
would find them in the conduct thathad been vursned towards him since 
his first intimation to the Honse upon the subject, and the unnecessary 
obstacles that had been thrown in his way. He might make obrervations 
upon that delay accompanied with much harshness, but he threw them 
out of the question altogether. As to the delay of five days which 
had taken place on his own part in bringing on the motion, he 
would explain in the Learned Lord’s presence what he did in his 
absence, The notice stood for the 20th inst—the trialof Mr. Mur- 
ray Borthwick took place on the I7th, and he was bound to take 
his chance of that trial being conclmied, and take advantage of 
whatever facts appeared upon it. He wonld then say, that the suffer. 
ings of that individual were of a most aggravated nature, and deserved 
the best consideration of the House. - (har, hear.)—For better uu- 
derstanding of the subject, he would first call their attention to the in- 
vestigation of the extent of the legal powers of the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, andthen see their application to the case of Mr. Murray 
Borthwick. With respect to the motion which he had made, and which 
he thought it was the first importance delibe: ately to entertain, he could 
not expect that the House wenld come to any conclusion on any state- 
ments of facts made by him in comparison of the Learned Lord, or pro- 
nounce sentence that night uponeither. But he should call on them, not 
ouly for the sake of the character of the Learned Lord, but in justice to 
the people of Scotland, to give the subject their free and impartial consi- 
derationin a Committee. And when the result of that investigation was 
made known, he would then, and not till then, call on the Honre for its 
decision, and to pronounce an opinion on the subject. (hear.) He would 
at once enter into the consideration of the subject ; and with reference to 
the extent of the Lord Advocate’s rights, he fonnd that he possessed in 
his ewn person all the powers of the long-explouded Privy Council of 
Scotland, The Lord Advocate, the Lord Chief Clerk, and the Chanecel- 
lor, constituted the component part of the Executive of Scotland. It 
might appear extraordinary that such great powers shonld be invested 
in these officeis: but far less danger proceeded from the exercise 
of them divided amonga number of individnals, than when put into 
the hands of a single person, In 1894 these powers, before divided 
among so many persons were claimed boldiv by the then Lord Ad- 
vocate, now the Lord President ofthe Court of Session in Scotland. 
These powers were so unknown and of so uncertain a character that 
he conid not describe them, bat nothing conld be imire frightful, 
dangerens, or appalling tothe liberties of any country than the existeace 
of unkoown, indefinite, and indistinct »owers which might be claimed 
atany time. He was awarethe Learsed Lord would not now claim the 
whole extent of the power which was once enjoyed by the Privy Council 
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of Seotland, one of which was the power of superseding all orders of the 
other Conrts, and another that of summoning all criminals to trial be- 
fore them. The Learned Lord was sole prosecutor in almost ail cases 
in Scotland; tor the mivate party who prosecuted was obliged to come 
into such close convexion with the Learned Lord, that he might be consi- 
dered actually the sole prosecutor, He brought persons to trial uncon. 
trolled by any Grand Jury, and he might of his own anthority proceed 
against anv personhe pleased. It was trae some restraint was imposed 
on him by the Act of 1701, and were it mot for this he coud keep any 
person as long as he liked before he brought him to trial. By the Act 
of 1701 he was compelied to bring to trial within 60 days after commit- 
tal; but the Lord Advocate could by a new proceeding, called novo 
tempore et loco,or changing the time or place of trial, keep a person in 
prison 140 days before trial; then, perhaps the indivniual waa acquitted, 
and where'was the responsibility, where was his remedy, where was heto 
procure redress for the injuries inflicted upon him, he (Mr. Abercromby) 
knew not ualess it existed in this House. In Scotland, if a private indi- 
vidnal prosecuted, he was iiable, in case of failure. to pay all the expense 
of the trial, and was first obliged to give security for the payment of them; 
besides, he should take an oath as to the truth of the facts charged, as 
far as his belief went, and his presence was necessary every day in 
Conrt during the proceedings ; he was noteven exempted by sickness, 
otherwise he lost all the advantages which the law attached to his pre. 
sence. The result of this was, that few prosecutions were instituted by 
private individnals. and they were. in most cases, left to the Lord Ad- 
voeate. Inaddition to these restraints upon the proseentor, he was 
obliged to show that he either suffered a personal injury or was indivi. 
dually aggrieved, For instance, in the case of murder, the prosecutor, 
was under the necessity of showing a degree of provinguity between 
him and the person murdered; and if it were a nuisance ot which an in- 
dividual had to complain, the law proceedings were instituted either by 
the proseentor of the parish cr the Lord Advocate, These were some of 
the powers; ard now it was necessary to consider the situation ef the 
public proseentors by whom these powers were executed. They were 
the Lord Advocate and the Solicitor General, both of whom were ap- 
pointed by the Crown, but the Learned Lord had also the power 
of appointing advocates depute, who were invested with the very 
same authority he possessed himself, and thus could multiply him. 
self, as public prosecuter, as often as he liked. The object of his 
motion was to draw attention of the Honse to the exercise of these 
powers in the Learned Lord, Now, from all that he had stated, it 
appeared the Learned Lord vossessed powers so extensive, that 
they dhght to be careinily watched: avd in proportion to their 
undefined character, so onght the vigilance of the Honse be exerted. ~ 
in such a situation, the Learned Lord onght to exercise acalm discretion 
as to those he brought to trial, and therefore ought to be possessed of 
that cool and deliberate feeling which was so essential a requisite in the 
judicial character, and above all he shonld not mingle in any proceeding 
‘with which he might, bv any possibility, afterwards become connected in 
his official capacity. LTfany thing of a seditious character should issue 
from the press, it fell to his duty to be the prosecntor ; if any libel, slan- 
der, or calumny should issue from it, accompanied with circumstances 
leading to a breach of the peace, and perhans to more disastrous consee 
quences, it was the daty of the Lord Advocate to interfere, and fnisit 
the offender. With regard to these cirenmstances, he did not charge the 
Learned Advocate with crimes of omission, bat with crimes of commission 5 
he charged him, an officer possessed of great powers, and whose duty 
it was to prevent it, himhe charged with having given his money, his 
countenance, and his sanction, to promote, encourage, and maintain a 
system of libel and exlamny against private character. ~The Honse would 
also consider that in addition to these powers, the Learned Lord was 
alen a co-existing Secretary of Siate, with the Right Hononrable Gentle. 
man opposite (Mr. Peel.) He was in direct communication with the 
Right Honourable Gentleman, and every one knew low much inflaence 
was acquired from that circumstance alone. lie entreated the attention 
of the House to another tonic to which he wished to advert. Every body 
knew how large a share of public interest the bar attracted in every coun- 
try, partienlarly where there was no Parliament. It was the largest 
field for the display of talents, and the bar generally possessedamongst its 
members a large portion of the talent of the eountry Iu Scotland 
the bar was the great arena for the display of mental powers, and 
posseasing many persons of great talent, it had consequently a larze 
influence in society. In Scotland the number ot barristers amount. 
ed from 150 to 200, and the Learned Advocate had the recom- 
mendation to 80 important places. This must necessarily give him 
a great degree of influence, by which he con!d do munch good, if he ap- 
pointed persons of talent and knowledge to fill thase places, and thus 
the public would be mae benefited; bat if, on the contrary, the pat. 
ronage were improperly and yurtially exercised, whit a curse did it 
bring upon a country? aad if exercised for the purposes of slander and 
calumny, he could not conceive a greater misfortune to any country, 
Now he wonld eall the atrention of the Honse to tacts. In 1820, a pas 
per called the Cryprspace Jounnat, was established at tfamilton, in 
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the county of Lanak; 2nd in about ten months after was removed to 
Glasgow, and Wascalledthe Senrinen. It was originally set on foot ‘by 
gentlemen whoresided in the neighbourhood, (hear.) This paper bad 
previously declined; an effort was made in Glasgow to restore it. and 
an application was made to the Learned Advocate to sign it. The 
Learned Gentleman here read the paper containing the recommend- 
ation, which was to the following effect:—*‘ The proprietor of the 
CLYDESDALE paper, not Laving sullicient means to continue the same 
and considering the state iu whith the country was placed from the dis- 
semination of publications, whose object was to anhinge the priciples of 
the lower classes and render them discontented, they wished to encon- 
rage a paper in opposition to those publications, and from the previous 
character of the Ciypespace Jouanal, they thought the paper better 
entitled to their support.” This recommendation was signed by the 
Learned Advocate; but it was now uecessary to as certain in what 
spirit that paper was before comincted. He did uot see all the numbers 
of this paper but this recommendation was signed on the 20th Nov. 1820, 
and he asksd was that paper so well conducted previons to that period, 
that it became the Lord Advocate,'under any circumstances, to sign such 
a recommendation —(hear, hear.) Now he had seen copious extarcts 
from it, which appeared prior to November, 1820, and he undertook to 
say that libels agaiust individuals so gross and infamous never issned 
from any press; base and traitorons motives were attributed to iadivi- 
duals, even concerning their conductiv this House, particularly concern- 
ing a motion which had been made by his Noble Friend (Lord Hamilton.) 
Private character in the neighbourhood of this Jeurnal was also also ar- 
raigned, aud motives attributed to them which weuld have rendered 
thein unfit to be associated with. But he would not ask the House to 
form an opinion of the character of this paper apon his (Mr. Abercrom- 
by’s) testimony; he would give the testimony of a gentleman who had 
signed the recommendation, and atthe time he wrote the letter, to 
which he would allude, wished the paper to prosper. He was a'gen- 
tleman of great repectability and property inthe county of Lanark, 
aod at ove time received a mark of favour from her Majesty; these 
cireumatances he mentioned only to designate the gentleman to 
whom he alluded, without having the slightestintention of throwing 
any imputation ow his Majesty's Ministers. In a letter written by 
this geutleman, it was stated, ‘that, however loyal the priniciples 
of this paper are, it is greatly injured in the eyes of all respectable per- 
sons by its personalities agaiust those in opposition to Government, 
which reflect no credit on it, and can do itno good; should the paper 
continue, which I hopeit may, allthese persoualities should be avoided.” 
This letter was written on the 18th Ocr. 1829, one month before the Lear- 
ned Advocate signed the recommendation in which the previous good 
character of that paper was alleged as ove of the causes fur supporting it. 
Now, in what way aed with whata spirit this journal was conducted since, 
the calamity of Mr. Stuart and the death of Sir Alexander Boswel! vasa 
proof. It wonld he for the Learned Advocate afterwards to prove if he 
did at any one time withdraw his countenance from this paver, Did the 
Learned Advocate sigu this papec in open day? No, What was the 
fact? Copies of it were sent round inciesed in letters to persons who sup- 
ported Government, and so strong an injuottion was imposed upon them 
not to divulge the secret, that they were requested to return the 
paper again to the individual who sent it.—(hear, hear, from the 
Opposition.) —And strange te say, out of 200 which were circulated, 
ali bat two were returned; one of those who did not returnit was a 
Nobleman ofhigh rank and character, and the other was a private gen- 
tleman, who, perhaps, from careless habits neglected to return the one 
senttohim. There was auother circumstance to which he conld not but 
advert: it was remarkable that Mr. Aikin the Sheviff Substitute of Lan- 
ark, and residing at Hamilton---an officer possessd of considerable 
powers, and who might have to decidein an action brought against the 
paper---was a proprietor of this journal, (hear, hear.) Did the Learned 
Advocate knowthat Mr. Aikin Wasa proprietor, and the author of 
several libels against the Duke of Hamilton, and who had persecuted the 
provost of Lanark, who was attach dto that noble family, and every 
other person who was bound to it by affection and attachment? He 
(Mr. Abercromby) believed the Learned Advocate did kuow that Mr. 
Aikin was conceroed in that paper, and he would prove that Mr. Aikin 
knew the Learned Advocate had signed the recommendation. (great 
cheering.) This he would prove beyond all doubt by positive and un- 
deniable facts. And here he should advert to the Bill which was 
brought in by the Right Hon. Geutleman opposite (Mr. Peel), rendering 
the residence of Sheviffs necessary in Scotland, and to which Bill he (Mr. 
Abercromby) gave his support, but scarcely had he given it his support, 
when he was warned to take care of what he was doing, as a person 
would be appointed to Lauark by the Lord Advocate, He entreated the 
House to cousider what had happeaed---the Sheriff Substitute in Glas- 
gow wasremoved, aud a new ove appointed; but had Aikin beeu re- 
moved? Now he the said Aikin was the avowed author of scandalous libels, 
and being in a judicial situation the Learned Lord was bound to remove 
him. (hear.) Aikin must have been encouraged in his career of slan- 
der, from the very circumstance of kuowing that the Learucd Lord was a 
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supporter of that paper which dealt in calumny against private charaeter. 
These were the maiu facts upon which he rested this past of his charges. 
He next came to the case ofa paper better known tothe Members of 
the Honse---Phe Beacon. This paper was fisst established in January, 
182]. A resolution having been formed by some Gentlemen in Edin- 
burgh, to set on foot anew paper, the first step wasto procure a large 
number of subscribers, 800---a larger number than was ever before kuown 
to subscribe in Scotland. The next step was to find an Editor, and this 
individual opened an account with the banking-houses of Sir W. Forbes and. 
Co. ; butthey, mot considering the Editor a sufficient secarity, thought it 
necessary to be guaranteed by some additionalsecurity. Tho’ they disclaim- 
ed any wish to mention names unnecessarily, yet. as the individuals who 
guaranteed the Editor held publicsituations, he thonght himself warranted 
in mentioning the pameswhich were discovered in the course of the pro- 
ceedings whichtook placein anaction of damages brought by Gibson a- 
gainst Sir W. Rae, the Lord Advocate. Then the persons who guaranteed 
the Editor for any dealings he should have with the house of Sir W. For- 
bes and Co. were, Sir W. Rae, the Lord Advocate ; Mr. Wedderburne, the 
Solicitor General ; Mr. Forbes, Advocate and Sheriff Depate; J. Hope, 
Advocate Depute ; Sir W. Scott, a clerk in the Court of Session; H. 
Drummond, a Member of Parliament and Advocate Depute ; and he be. 
lieved Mr. Arbuthnot, who held another situation in the law department, 
The Learned Gentleman here referred to the bond which was signed by 
these persons, 1t was, he said, abond sot of the ordinary kind ; it 
was a bond of credit, to make good any loss which the honse of Sir W. 
Forbes and Co. might sustain. In fact, by this bond, the bondsmen 
might be considered the proprietors of the paper. Mow was it conduct- 
ed after it got into the hands of these persons ? He would state a cir- 
cnmstantance which would give he House some idea of the manner in 
which it was cenducted ; one of those who signed the bond, upon dis- 
covering the spirit in which the Paper was conducted, wrote a letter to 
the editor, saying that he would withdraw bis subscription, and never 
again allow the paper within his house, Here was evidence of the 
strongest and most irrefragible description of the manner in which it 
was conducted. But theo why did he not withdraw his name from the 
bond ? He could not venture to do it without exposing himself to injury — 
(hear, hear,)—when it was considered in what relatiou the Lord Advo- 
cate and other Crown Counsel of Scotland stood. At leagth these 
bondsmen were discovered, and the moment it was known who were the 
responsible persons, it was impossible for the paper to continue in exis- 
tence. So beset wasit by those whom it maligned and belied, that it 
scarcely survived the discovery of those who signed it.---It would 
be now necessary for him to shortly state the circumstances connected 
with the correspondence which took place between Mw. Stuart and the 
Learned Lord. This correspondence took place between May and Sep. 
tember last year, and the Learned Lord was charged as being the res. 
ponsible persons ; to which the Learued Lord replied, and stated his 
defence ; aud by that defence he (Mr. A.) was satisfied to staud. If 
the Learned Lord could satisfy the House by that defence, that he was 
justified in his conduct in either a moral or legal sense, then he acknow- 
ledged that he bad no foundation for his motion; but if he could show that 
the Learned Lerd had no foundation for the defence, he was entitled to 
call upon the Honse to give its sanction and support to his motion. 
The Learned Lord said he was against the attacks on private character, and 
that hisonly object was that the cause of trath and justice should not suffer ; 
but te this disclaimer he would oppose the acts of the Learned Lord. He 
would ask what was the character of the GLascow SENTINAL down to the 
very hour to which he referred? At the time the Beacon was under the 
immediate protection of the Learned Lord, was it notin his power to 
vrevent all attacks on private character if he thought proper? But had 
he done so? Let any man decide whohad read either of these papers, — 
He would contend, that unless the Learned Lerd could prove that there 
were no attacks on private character in the CLYDESDALE JOURNAL and 
the Beacon, or that he exerted himself to prevent such attacks, bis dis- 
claimer availed him nothing whatever. When detected and discovered, 
it would avail him nothing to say, ‘I am an enemy to all slanderous pub- 
lications.” (hear, hear.) He luoked to the cenduct of the Learned Lord 
from September, 1820, to November, 1821, in the course of which time 
one paper owed its existence to the money he had furnished, and another 
owed its death to the detection which had taken place respecting him. 
(hear, hear.) (The Hovourable Member here read another document to 
prove the connection which the Learned Lord had with the Beacon,.)— 
He kuew it to be a fact that all the numbers of the Beacon were regn- 
Jarly sent to the Learned Lord. Indeed, if he wanted any further proof 
to convince him how deeply the Learned Lord eas involved in the 
transaction of that paper, his mind mast have been at rest upon the sub- 
ject some few days ago, when, having turned over one of the numbers of 
the Beacon, he found an article in it headed “Mr. Thomas Kennedy’s 
Bill,” allading to a measure which his Honourable Friend hadiatroduced 
for altering the mode of impasnelling Jocies in Scotland. [t surprised him 
not alittle to perceive that all the arguments in that article were quite fa- 
miliar tohim, having heard them before; yet he was at uo loss to discover 
in the seventeenth number of the BEACON, the very same speech which 
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the Learned Lord had delivered in that House, given topic for topic, 
and argument for argument, ashe had spokenit. In fact, he found, 
that if he had chosen tocnt it ont and insert it in any of the Daily 

Journals (a thing of course he would not do) it would have passed for a 
report of more than erdinary accuracy. (a lawgh.) The defence set 
up by the Learned Lord would avail him nothing in a legal point of 
view. He must kuow that he, as proprietor of the newspaper in ques- 
tion, was responsible for every article that appeared in it. What would 

be the condact of the Learned Lord if he had to proceed against a 
person fer having published a seditions article ina newspaper? What 
would be the situation of the person accused? He might say—* I did 

wot know that this article had been inserted ; I was entirely ignorant of 
the matter until it appeared, otherwise I never would have adautted it.” 
This might be his plea, but it won!d avail him nothing, The answer of 
the Learned Lord would be—*‘ Yon, as proprietor, are responsible ; 
your ignorance of the article in question is no excase.” The Hon. and 

Learned Member then referred to the case of Captain Johnsen, who as 
proprietor of a certain newspaper, in Scotland, was prosecuted for a libel, 
at the instance of the Lord Advocate, and found guilty, thongh it ap- 
peared that he was altogether ignorant of the offensive article, having 
been labonring under an inflammatory complaint at the time of its in- 
sertion, and nnable to write any article for the paper. The Court, 
bowever, decided against him, though he was assisted by all the talents 
of some of the most eminent professional men in Scotland. Now the 
Learned Lord stood before the House and the country —before the peo- 
ple of England and the people of Scotland —nay, before the whole world 
—charged asthe proprietor of a paper which had been denounced as 
one of the most calamnious acd scurrilous that bad ever yet been pub- 
lished. (loud cheers.) Howthen could he wield those arguments in his 
own favour, which he would not allow to operate in favour of any person 
on the other side. The Hon. Member next adverted to the statement 
made by the Learned Lord at the trial of Mr. Stuart, commenting 
on it as a thing quite muprecedented under the circumstances. Could 
the Learned Lord have forgutten that he had supported, encourag. 
ed, and paid, a paper, that had laid Mr. Stuart under the neces- 
sity of vindicating his honour? (loud cheers.) Could be have forgotten 
the base and malignant attack« that were made upon himin that paper? 
He wished to recal to the attention of the House one important circum. 
stance ; namely, that if these attacks led to a breach of the peace, the 
Learned Lord incurred the highest possible responsibility, considering 
the peculiar situation he held. To prove te the Honse that they were in 
every respect caleuiated to lead to abreach of the peace, it would be 
only necessary for him to read from the Beacon one or two passages. The 
Honourable Member then read a passage, which held out a direct incite- 
ment to duelling, by stating that the writers in that paper never refased 
personal satisfaction to those who had a right te expect it ; and 
** therefore it was a gentlemanly publication.” (a laugh. )—Such were the 
sentiments containe i in a paper under the fostering favour aud protec. 
tion of the Lord Advocate of Scotland. He came now toa circumstance, 
in which two individuals had committed themselves in 4 most extraordi- 
nary manner. In the mouth of October, 1821, Mr. Stuart brought an 
action against the ostensible Proprietor and Printer of the Beacon, in 
consequence of an atrocious attack which had been before made upon 
him in one of the numbers of that paper. Tue Hon. Member here read 
the libel adverted to, which described Mr. Stuart as a most contempti- 
ble coward and poltroon, a shame and disgrace to the blood of the Sta- 
arts, and a person deserving to be hooted by the lowest of the rabble, 
The same passage held forth the conduct of his opvonent, a Mr. Steven- 
son, asevery way worthy a man of honour, in having sent a challenge to 
Mr. Stuart, which the latter declined to accept. After having thus indal- 
ged in the utmost violence of abuse against Mr. Stuart, in order fo pro- 
vbke him to a breach of the peace, the writer concluded with these words 
—** We are not advocates for duelling, God forbid !"—(a laugh.) The 
Honse would see that Mr. Stuart had here quite sufficient cause to bring 
an action. Accordingly he did bring it, and the accused party put ina 
replication to answer, pursnant ty the law of Scotland. The reason why 
he adverted to this circumstance in particular was, becanse the conduct 
of two of the Lords Depute was most singular in the line of argument 
they bad chosen to take as Advocates for accused, They cave it as 

their opinion, that the “ passage libelled on was justified by the 

facts, and came within the fair privilege of newspaper discus- 
sion.”—The respondents (the parties accused) said these two 
Lords Depnte offered to prove, from the practice of men con- 
versant with the laws ofhononr, that Mr. Stevenson acted in the 
most geutlemanly manner. The two Gentlemen who had thas commit- 
ted th-mselves where Mr, J. Hope and Mr. Dancan M‘Niell (hear). 
They surely could not have wished to aggravate the charge against their 
clients ; but while be acquitted them of this intention, he could not help 
believing that they acted from some strong motives which had that ten- 
dency ; for to the miud of any dispassionate man the defence was an 
actual aggravation. He wonld maintain without fear of contradiction, 
that the langnage of the writers of the Beacon was calculated not only to 
lead to a breach of the peace, in a slight degree but even to the dread- 
tul crime of murder, and they were, if not legally, most assuredly moral- 
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ly responsible for the blood that had been shed on a recent melancholy 
occasion (hear). All he now asked was, that the House wonid do him 
the honour of listening with attention to the statement of a plain fact, 
that disclosed a case of the most nefarious oppression. He alludedYo the 
case of William Murray Borthwick. In the year 1820, that individual 
was the proprietor of the CLypespaLe JouRNAL, the same paper that had 
experienced so liberal a protection from the Learned Lord. He at that 
period was in connection with a person named Alexander, who sometimes 
was engaged ata salary, and sometimes acted as a partuer. However, 
in the year 1821, they conducted the GiasGow Senrine together, Ina 
short time, Borthwhick became dissatisfied with Alexander, and foand 
that nomerons aetions wonld be bronght against the paper in conse- 
quence of the libels he admitted. On the lth of November, they 
agreed to dissolse the partnership upon the condition that Borthwick, 
for his share was to receive 2Ul. in money, and bills with good se- 
curity for 901. tobe made good before December 8. Alexander, how- 
ever, not having complied with the terms of the bargain, Borthwick in- 
stituted proceedings against him on the 18th of December before the 
Magistrates of Glasgow, in order either to make him fulfil his eugage. 
ment, or get himself reinstated in the property which he had surrender. 
npon thatanderstanding. Tt was only on the day Alexander had receiv- 
ed notice of legal proceedings having been instituted against him, that 
he advertised the dissolution of partnership. On February 14, the Ma- 
gistrates of Glasgow having heard the case, gave judgment in favour of 
Borthwick, deciding, that as Alexander hed failed to fulfil the terms of 
the contract, he should within six days, either deliver the biils with 
good security, or surrender back the premises, The six days having 
expired, and the bills not being forthcoming, Borthwick applied fora 
warrant to re-inter the premises, aad it was granted accordingly. He 
did not however take possession on the 20th, but delayed doing so till the 
Ist of March, when he went ta the house, and having staid there ten 
honrs, carried off with him sach papers as he thonght proper, together 
with the key. All this he did in direct pursuance of the legal authority 
with which he was vested. From the month of November to March, 
Alexander took no step whatever tomeet the process which had been in- 
stituted against him. However, on the 2d of March he coutrived to 
get Borthwick arrested for a debt which he tramped up against him, 
and the latter remained in confinement to the 10th. On the 11th Borth- 
wick resumed possession of his premises, and the first step taken by this 
alleged thief was to proclaim his theft to the world. He applied to the 
Magistrates of Glasgow, saying, ‘‘I have done all this, and I call apon 
you tor your protection.” By the law of Scotland the Procurator Fiscal 
was respensible, when a charge of theft was brought in his name, if that 
charge could not be sustained. But what did that officer do? Why, 
weil knowing that the charge brought against Borthwick could not be 
sustainad, he altered the form, anddeclared it to be bronght at the 
instance of Alexander, with the concurrence of the Procurator- 
General; the words “concurs only” being subscribed to the docu. 
ment. Borthwick was soon after examined on the charge before 
the Magistrates of Glasgow, who knowing all the particolars, imme- 
diately set him at liberty. He (Mr. Abercromby) was sorry to say, 
that the ouly impartial judges before whom Borthwick was brought, were 
the Magistrates of Glasgow. From Glasgow he proceeded to Edinburgh, 
thence to Dundee, where he lived withont the least concealment. Hav. 
ing shown the papers which he got possession of, proceedings were insti- 
tuted at Edinburgh to recover them, and Mr. Stewart was one of the 
partiesinvolved in the affair. Meanwhile the duel toek place, and open- 
ed quite a new conrseof things. In the proceedings before the Sheriff 
at Edinburgh, all that had previously taken place at Glasgow was disclos- 
ed, for Mr. M’Niell, who acted as Counsel for Alexander, must have 
known the whole. He musthave known that Borthwick was legaily 
justified in all he had done; yet on the 3d of April, Borthwick was ar- 
rested at Dundee, under the supposition that he was about to fly from 
justice to America; though it was not likely that a man, abent to croas 
the Atlantic, would go to the eastern coast of Scotland to take shipping. 
He was, however, not only arrested, but putinto irons, (hear.) Mr, 
Borthwick was thus arrested on the third. He was immediately pnt in 
irons, which were too small and so confined, that they produced the most 
violent pain and the most grievons sufferings. He was obliged to pass 
the streets placed between two officers of justice, as if he had been the 
greatest of malefactors, and the most odious of criminals. Thus ironed 
and manacled, and thus placed between the officers, he was taken ina 
coach to Edinburgh, where he was committed to prison, and was depriv- 
ed of the advantage and comforts of seeing his friends cr communicating 
with his agents. Such was the treatment he received on a charge of 
having stolen his own property. (hear, hear, and cheers.) On the 6th 
of April he was made acquainted with the charge aud with his pr: sventor, 
The 24th of April was fixed for his trial. He was accordiugty indicted 
and came into Court on the day fixed for his trial. The public prosecu- 
tor, however, did not wish to prosecute, and decliued proceeding to the 
trial. Mr, Borthwick’s Counsel at the same time, tried every poss.ble 
means to induce the proseentor to proceed withthe trial, They 
knew the charge against their client was without foundation, and 
they entertained the utmost consciousuess of his innoceace. Mr, 
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Borthwick was the devoted victim to the views and desigus of 
the Learned Lord and his associates. He did not make those asser- 
tions lightly. He would give the House proofs of those assertions. 
Mr. Hope, io the first instance, deserted the proseention, por loco et tem- 
pore. He declared he did not wish to proceed to the trial. But the 
circumstances under which Mr. Borthwick was charged, contd not have 
undergone in the mind of the proseentor, the least possible alteration. 
Mr. Hope said he would not proce ed with the trial, but he wonld not 
actually withdraw it, for he had yet the space of forty davs. He would 
tell the House what Mr. Borthwie s Connsel had stated, and they 
would see then what wos offered. But he wished it to be re membered 
and borne in mind by the House, that this was a proceeding entively 
: een his Majesty’s Law Authorities in Scotland and a person who 
en ya charged with stealing his own proverty.—(hear, hear, hear.) 
Mr. Brothwick’s Counsel stated that he could not take the benefit of 
Mr. Hope’s offer, for if he did, by the ; Act of 1701 he could never get 
a, f thecharge. He therefore told him that he would defy him, that 
— id remain in prison, and could obtain by the benefit of the Act 
he eat 4 ent what they consented to give him. Mr. Borthwick resolv. 
pe regsrayy 4 forty days, and he removed from Ediabrrch to Glasgow 
one or en no proceeding was instituted against him fur the first forty 
gaol. seodle ed he was then entitled to his discharge, and they ac- 
—— 7 "7 ade an order But then a cheos* was immediately prefer. 
cording? we aidlors Court by Mr. Alexander, who was bringing his 
— og e instigation and by the desire of the Lord Advocate, which 
charge ot ; al himself dared not do in person, and which the Magis- 
pe wage geet deciared to be without foundation, The Learned 
—_-_ nanced and supported that charge, as much as it was in his 
ine nag ager the concourse. Bat it may be argued that the Learned 
pewer, by i ond to give his concourse, and that he conld not withhold 
Lord gs * id bee the attention of the Honse to the observation of Mr. 
a nt 3 t subject. Mr. Home in his writings asked “if it could be 
Hume pin established law, that the Lord Advocate conld not refuse 
psc ae It could be solaid down,” said Mr. Hume, “ tor when 
li ation is not made by the party whois affected, the Lord Ad. 
- ag ogee fectly justifiable in withholding the concourse. If the Lord 
par ntact or un concourse, the remedy for the subject is to be found in 
aad ” Me. Borthwick hal been committed on a cer- 
per tage aay oe wes not proceeded on. Then Mr, Alexander came 
an on. splied to the Lord Advocate, saying“‘ give me the con- 
pratt 4 t will keep him longer in confinement.”’ Could the Learned 
> cat -¥ - Me shat in a case of such manifest oppression, he could not 
Lord maintain me ? Could not Learned Lord that he was placed in such 
o> eons ‘pot refuse the concourse? that he conld not stand 
ae nae and persecution? and that he could not resist such 
between ms Choad cries of hear ) If that was the case, he (Mr. Aber- 
ees t a that before the end of the Session, althongh even so far 
eromby) a : House would relieve the Learned Lord from concurring 
advanced, i and would by an Act of Parliament grant him the 
in such “er “ the concourse in case of such glaring oppression. (hear.) 
ye ec ax besides to bear in remembrance that there were not 
—The Honse 2 Deathenil asin England.—(hear, hear.)—If the Learned 
Grand Sena of opinion that Mr. Borthwick was innocent at Glas- 
Lord ee TT ee then think proper to proceed aguinst him, why did 
gow, yet © a * be discharged? Why did he allow Mr. Alexander to 
he not order bim oe him ?—(hear.) For that charge the Learned 
prefer : one a was no ground nor foundation, 2nd notwithstand- 
— — nr nd countenanced the prosecution. Mr Borthwick was 
ing he assisted a venty days’ confinement, discharged from prison with- 
pcg — oe ont having his case bronght before any tribunal. The 
out any trial, wit r ssed himself at one time the most zealous friend of 
ay aoe ar 1820 the was patronized by the Learned Lord, who 
Bie. Rerthwick. iS be very happy to use his influence in getting the 
G t advertisements and support for his newspaper. Tu Is20 
ee Lord enconraged and protected, and patronized the journal 
pag roy When he had teadnced and vilified, and calumniat- 
~ a oe er who were the political opponents of the Learned 
bey i when he was afterwards arrested, and put in irons and 
—— a ron the Learned Lord thonght proper to desert him, 
ond eine’ with Alexander in persecnting him. — it eae ng gad et 
Stuart was acqnitted, that Mr. Borthwick was . : ‘a die otedé af 
there evidently, by his detention, 4 disposition to inflam 
r inst Mr. Stnart? Who was there that did not know that 
oo nase be excited against Mr. Stuart, by the charge that 
a stolen ? Was there not in the whole of the business a 
implicate Mr. Stuart in those transactions ? That 
prejudice was kept up at the very last moment. Those age 
- strong, and appeared to him to demand an inquiry by tha 
Hon: ae the Honse did not institute aa inquiry into those facts, they 
ceded to all sense of justice, and they could not be said = a he 
any love of liberty. He insisted that there could be no grea a: 
Y iberty of a nation than that a Lord Advocate should be suffered to 
ae ave Se and without censure, such acts as he stated tothe House, 
owes enet anxious for many reasons that an inquiry should be insti- 
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tuted into those transactions. Asa Scotehman, he particularly wished 
it, hecase his Majeety's Mivisters and the Hon. Members on the other 
side would thereby be able toknow how Scotiand ix governed (hear, hear). 
Toe resnit of such an inguiry would let ont mostimportant facts connect. 
ed with the government of Scotiand. He was desifous of ap inquiry 
for the sake of the Learned Lord himself, because withont a foll and fair 
investigation of the whole business, how could the Le irned Lord hope te 
be free from blame?) The Honourable and Learned Member then ad- 
verted to the action brought by Gidson against Cheap, as Editor of the 
Deacon, and to an action by Stevenson against Nimmo, who was employ- 
ed on the paper at 25s. ver weck. The action was brought against the 
latter, on the gronnd that he was bound to indemni'y \lexander for the 
loss he sustained with the Learned Lord in the action by Gibson. He 
wonid tell the Learned Lord that if he set any valne on public opinion 
—tht if he thonght the good opinion of his felow citizens of any value 
to his hanpiness, he ought to vote for an inquiry. Both the interest and 
the honour of the Learned Lord concnrred in the necessity of submit. 
ting Cheap and Nimmo to beexamined in that House, He Mr. Aber- 
cromby) could never feel satisfied until both those individuals were 
examined on those transactions. He felt that he had already too 
long occapied the attention of the Honse. His own mind wonld 
be satisfied with the statements he bad made, but his duty to the 
poble and the country obliged hina to leave no point untouched. The his- 
tory of the case was, that be .e the Beacon was established, the Eprn- 
BURGH CoRRESPONDENT was the favoured joarnal, which received the 
patronage and support of the Learned Lord. That paver had the Go. 
vernment advertisements and proclamations. But at at the Queen's 
trial the BEACON was established, and received the Learved Lord's snp- 
portand patronage. The Editor of the CorresPonpen'c complained of 
the loss he had suffered by having the Government advertisements and 
proclamations withdrawn from his paper. A negociation was then set 
on foot with the proprietors of the Conrespoxnrst, and a great deal 
of discussion ensned, the principal part of which wasas to the person 
who shanld be appointed Editor of the poner. That was a matter of 
considerable impertance. For it was resolved (ua: the Editor should be 
a person not known in Edinburgh. That circumstance was calculated 
toexcite some surprise, hecause the Editors of papers are usually Gen. 
tlemen, who are well known, and who have a reputation for talent and 
ability. But the owners and patrons of that paper wanted a persou 
who, besides heing Editor, wonld perform the part of a bravo anda 
baliv—( hear and laughing )—and they chose an Irishman, who was to be 
succeeded by a student of Oxford. In every one of those transactions 
and negociations respecting the CorRE:PONDENT, he should be able to 
prove that some of the Crown Counsel were engased, The first wit- 
nesses he would call,.if an inquiry was granted on that point, would 
be two persons named Watson and Wilson. It was inenmbert on 
the House toinstitute an inquire, and to lay open all those dark 
and mysterions transactions, The House was appointed arbiter 
on this occasion. The application was made to the Members 
of that House, because there was no other quarter to which it 
could be made. He wonld not ask the House to come to any 
harsh conelusion ; bathe wonld pot it to them ifhe had not made out 
a strong prima facie case for an inquiry. He had showa that those pa- 
pers were supported, maintained, and patronised by the Government in 
Scotland. He did not make a charge on any persons for being concern- 
ed with newspapers. But the Learned Lord who was to take a share in 
the prosecations arising ont of the libels inserted in those papers, should 
not have anv share orcontronl over them, or be at all connected with 
them. In Lanarkshire, and in the district of Hamilton, libels were cir. 
enlated, and the greatest anxiety and heart burnings produced. All the 
pavers from Inverness to Dumfries were on the same plam of libeling, 
and following closely the example of the Learned Lord’s paper. Ali the 
pavers were snpported by persons in office, who looked up tothe Learn. 
ed Lord for advancement and promotion. In imitation of the example 
set by the Learned Lord, libelling in newspapers became a system, and 
they bad in consequence to lament the death of the excellent Mr. Scott, 
(tor the libels were not confined to Scotland) who was the first that fell 
a victim to their pistols. He would beg the Honse to take those char- 
ges into their most serious consideration. He did not ask of them to 
pronounce any opioion on them, but to institute an inquiry. The Ho- 
nonrable and Learned Gentleman concluded amidst lon4d and continued 
cheers, by moving “ that a Committee be appointed to enqnire into the 
condnet of the Lord Advocate, and the other Law Officers of Scotland, 
and especially with respect to the prosecution against William Murray 
Borthwick, and to report their opinion on the same. 


The question being then put from the Chair, 


The LORD ADVOCATE rose. He was not prepared by the notice 
given by the Honourable and Learned Gentieman to expect so general 
and comprehensive a charge as was brought against him that night. The 
notice of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman imported no more than 
an inquiry into the conduct of the Lord Advocate ia connexion with the 
press of Scotland. He stood before the House then for the first time, with 
a distinct knowledge of the charges agaiust him, so diferent from what 
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the notice had implied. He was justified in saying that if the Hon, Gen- 
tleman placed any reliance on the truth of the charges which he brought 
forward that night, he ought to have produced them long before, and im- 
mediately after the commission of the offence. It was only three days 
after the death of Sir Alexander Boswell, in whom he lost amost valued 
friend, that an undefined notice was given, and that undefined notice 
afterwards renewed, till his duty—a duty of a most difficult and painful 
natare, calledhim away. The Hon. Gentleman had that night produced 
a charge, the obj-ct and effect of which was to prevent bim from avy 
longer discharging the duties of the office which he held; forit was im- 
possible that apy one against whom such charges were proved, could be 
lett in office. He never thought that his private and personal conduct, 
on which his fame aod character depended, would become the subject of 
enuquiry in the House.—He would pnt it tothe House whether he was 
also to answer for the acts of others, aud whether he was responsible for 
the conduct and private transactions of other official persons? He 
would ask, if the subject should not be divided into two separate questi- 
ons? Ought notthe Houoarable and Learned Gentleman to take his 
(the Lord Advocate’s) condact separate fiom that of the Advocate Depute 
and examine the one first and the other after? The Honourable and 
Learned Geutleman alluded to the statements in the public papers cealen- 
lated to prejudice parties, Butthere never was a time in which the pub. 
lic press had so teemed, as it did for the last eigut days, with publicati- 
ens calculated to prejudice the case then before the House. It appeared 
from the statement of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman, that he 
was aware au action was then pending against him (the Lord Advocate) 
en the issue of which depended the sam of 10,0001. The issue to be 
tried in that action was, whether he (the Lord Advocate) was or not the 
proprietor of the paper. That issue was to be tried inthe next month. 
He woald put it to the Honse, whether the agitationof the question iu 
that House was not calculated to prejudice his case, aud to effecta deci- 
sion on which depended the sam of 10,0001.? The House was aware of 
the difficulty he was put under in regard to Hope, Cheap, M’Neill, &c. 
and would see the impropriety of baving their defence, as well as his 
own, intrusted to a person, who had not sofficient notice of the ex- 
tept of their charges. The law of Scotland gave a prisoner, who had 
- been arrested after assizes, the power of demanding his trial after ove 
hundred days. He would ask the Honourable Gentlemen opposite, if 
during the whole course of the iate State trials in Scotland, the course 
of the proceedings was not fair and impartial. He now came to the 
consideration of the charges personal to himself, And, first of all he 
would declare that the statement of the Honourable Gentleman was 
entirely new. He solemnly declared that except occasionally it was 
sent into his house, he had no knowledge of, or concern indirectly or 
directly with the paper called the CorresPonDENT—and, with respect 
to the whole of the charges of the Hon. Membr, he would be the first 
to call for inquiry inio his conduct, and would gladly wish success to 
the motion, but that its being carried would imply a degree of censnre 
on him, which he did not deserve, As tothe paper called the SenTiNneEL, 
so help him God, he never supported it in any shape, encouraged, or 
read it. The Learned Lord then produced a letter which he received 
from a persoo of the name of Borthwick, dated $d of November, 
1819. The writer described himself to be a person moving in the low- 
est walks of life; and stated, thatbaving witnessed the licentions state 
of the public press in Scotland, and its fatal consequences onthe minds 
of the people, be was induced to think that if a paper, condncted npon 
opposite principles, were set up, it would be greatly tending to couv- 
teract the vicious effects of the existing press. He was disposed to 
take upon himself to set on foot such a publication, but was prevent- 
ed by the want of the pecuniary means. However, under the sanction 
of the Lord Advocate, and by his interference with his Majesty's 
Ministe:s, he bad no doubt that, on application, he would receive 
the support of many of the gentlemen of the country. To this applica- 
tion, he replied, by stating that however desirable the establishment 
ofa publication of the tendency aliuded to by the writer, would be, 
yet that it was not the practice of Government to enter into engage- 
ments of that nature, and therefore he nist decline recommending the 
individual tothe consideration of his Majesty’s Ministers. This letter was 
dated the 4thof November, 1819. He heard no more of this individual antil 
November, 1820, when he came with a paper, signed by an Hononrable 
Member of that House, and several other gentlemen ot the County of 
Lanark, Certainly the impression on his mind, until he heard the speech 
of ihe Hon. Member, was, that he had not signed this paper. (Here 
Mr. Abercromby threw a paper on the table, which was taken up by 
the Lord Advocate.) He admitted that hehad signed it. He was a 
freeholder of the county of Lanatk—all his connections were there— 
and he saw a second recommendation, signed by many respectable per- 
sous who were knowntohim. When he saw the evil influence of the 
press at that moment, urging the people to acts of rebellion, was he to 
be censured if he had given to the individual coming forward to check 
these evils, as far as he might, a recommendation which wonld enable 
him, pethaps, tucarry his good intention into execution? But could 
this recommendation be construed iuto a sanction of whatever that in- 
dividual might atterwards do or cause to be writteo? He gave no mouey 
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> —no other enconragement than what he had already stated. The paper, 
however, the CrypespaLe JourNAL, ceased—the property of it was 
sold toa man of the name of Alexander, Borthwick became a bankrupt. 
These two individuals afterwards went to Glasgow, and jointly setup a 
paper called the GrasGow SENTINEL, His information was, that the 
former paper was a perfectly innocent publication, aud had nothing of 
the spirit or tendency ascribed 10 the subsequent one. But could he 
be answerable tor the principles or conduct of this paper. It was set 
up under a new proprietorship, and after the lapse of a year from the 
period that he signed the recommendation. He uttirly disowned 
that paper—he most solemnly declared he had not the most distant 
connexion with the paper—he never purchased, read, or saw it. 
(cheers.) He now came to the charge with respect to the Beacon. 
It was certainly true, that at the close of the year 1820, a number of 
Gentlemen ef the greatest respectability—and to suppose that he 
(the Lord Advocate) possessed any influence over them would be to de 
them the greatest injustice—thought that it would be a great ad- 
vantage to the country, on account of the state of the press iu 
Scoland, if a newspaper were set on foot, net to act as an engine of 
oppression, but temeet the immense namber of libellous publications 
that were then afloat in the country. It wes suggested thata sum of 
1,5001, would be wanted. Subscriptions were proposed of 1001, each ; 
he was applied to subscribe, andhe did. He was not disposed to con- 
ceal the trath. He was prepared to contend that the object of the 
gentlemen who subscribed was fair, honest, and legal. It was impos- 
sible for him to give the House a notion of the state of the press at that 
moment. It was sufficient to refer to the number ef prosecutions that 
took place, and the number of victims that were found of acts to which 
they had been excited by inflammatory writings. It was sufficient to 
refer to the number of addresses sent up from Scotland descriving and 
complaining of the evil. He was applied to give his subscription he 
did so, first with the view of sounding the wholesome intentions of the 
parties who had beeu active in promoting the establishment of sucha 
paper; and next because his refusal to give such asom from his own pri- 
vate purse would subject him to imputations which he disliked, The 
publication of the Beacon commenced in January 1S2i---he left Scotland 
just at that time on official business, in London, where he remained till 
the foilowiog June Hedid not deny but that the paper was sent to his 
family in the mean time.—He had not seen much of it—very seldom 
took it up, for it was not his praciice to read newspapers at all, The 
Honourable Gentleman had stated that this paper contained a series 
of libels ; but the Honourable and Learned Member knew euough of the 
law to understand well that assertion was not enough incases of this kind, 
there must be proof. Why did not the Honourable Gentleman read for 
the House some of those passages he charged with contaiuing libellons 
matter? The only instance of alleged libel that the Houses could take 
cognizance of, was the case of a Noble Lord on the opposite side of the 
House, decided within these few days ; and there the case was determin- 
ed in favour of the paper, for they gave but one shilling damages, (cheers 
from the Opposition.) Certainly he considered the verdict of one shilling 
damages to be a virtual denial of the charge of libel, (continued cheers 
from the Oopposition.) He now came to another part of the question. 
He had received a communication on the part of a person of the name, 
of Gibson, stating that he would bring an action against him, as one of 
the persons who had sigued the bond. In reply he senta copy ofthe 
bond, and consequent upon that was the correspondence to which the 
Honourable Gentleman had alluded. It was necessary that he should 
state, with respect to the subscription, the mode of proceeding to be, 
that each subscriber gave authority to a banker to advance the sum, and 
he became a surety for the repayment within acertain time. Nowit 
was expressly stipulated between the parties to the bond, that they 
merely subscribed so much; that they had no contronl over the conduct 
of the paper; uo responsibility ; m0 proprietorship, The hon, Gentle- 
man, however, thought that notwithstanding this express agreement, 
they were stillresponsible. He (the Lord Advocate) was of a contraty 
opinion, But the question was now before a judicial tribunal; and it 
would befor the House to determine, whether or not they would prejadice 
the decision, by the declaration of their opinions. On his return to 
Scotland he received many letters of complaint against this paper; he 
saw that it was an ill-conducted, stupid document, and that his hundred 
pounds were gone. Heat once withdrew his name from the bond, and 
the other gentlemen whose names were signed to it followed his example ; 
and this he communicated to one of the parties complaining of being 
libelled inthat paper. He would ask if there was any thing in his con- 
duct as a private individual, which onght to subject himto the censure 
of the House? Bat he wonld defend his public conduct, which had been 
arraigned by the Hon. Gentleman, He need not inform the Hon. Gen- 
tleman, that it was not his duty,in his public capacity, to institute a 
prosecntion in cases of private libel.—If a libel appeared in a paper re- 
flecting on a p:ivate individnal, that individnal had his remedy in an 
action for damages, as in the case of the Noble Lord (Archibald Hamil- 
ton.) But supposing that a seditious article agaiust the King had ap- 
peared in the paper under consideration---a thing not very likely, he ad- 
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mitted-.-he wished to know what was there to prevent him from 
instituting a prosecution, aud carrying it forward to the last extremity 
against the proprietors of that print? Surely it conld not be the con- 
sideration of risking his hundred pounds; and if not that, he was ata 
loss to know what it was that ought to induce him to withhold the pa- 
nishment of the law, Under all the circumstances of the case, he trusted 
that the House woald see that he had not done any act which was not 
justified by the best intention. The Honourable Gentleman had next 
proceeded to animadvert on the conduct of the two Advocates Depu- 
ties, Messrs. Hope and M‘Neill; he protested against the unfairness of 
bringing charges against those who were not present either by them- 
selves or a representative to undertake their defence. But it was extra- 
ordinary that these Gentlemen should be censured for what they did as 
private characters ina paiticulur case—they came forward before a Court 
and a Jury to state that case, and he believed this. waa the first time that 
a barrister was arraigned for stating the case of his client; it was their 
duty so to do—he knew those gentlemen to be men of high honour and 
feeling. It was true they were appointed by him as his Deputes, but 
surely that did not exclude them from practising as private barristers, 
He complained then that charges should be urged against those gentle. 
men, and also a Mr. Laing, who was not a Depnte, without the possibi- 
lity of their being ableto meet the accusations. Tie statement made to 
Mr. Hope was, that a theft had been committed ; for a warrant was not 
legal which was not regularly extracted by a Messenger and put into his 
hands. The person charged broke open the desk with the felonions in- 
tention of taking away papers ont of it, and did take away the private 
papers of a private partner, Mr. Alexander. These were the facts stat- 
ed to Mr. Hope—a prosecntion was instituted---the prisoner was appre- 
hended. The Hon. Gentleman stated that he was cruelly treated in pri- 
son,---He (the Lord Advocate) could not speak to that assertion, but le 
would boldiy state, that no order whatever was given by the Town Conn- 
cil for loading the prisoner withirons. The day of trial came, but the 
prosecution was withdrawn, for no other reason than than this, that 
the decision might prejadice the case of Mr. Stuart, whose trial was 
shortly tocome on. As to the powers of the Lord Advocate, he might 
have kept the individual forty days longer in prison had the persecution of 
that party been the object desired. Butif that individual had sns- 
tained injustice, he had his remedy in a Court of Law. Under 
such cirenmstances, he hoped that the House wonld suspend its 
judgment. With respect to the granting of a concourse, it was a 
proceeding that was issued as a matter of course. It was what 
the Lord Advocate could not withhold, if the parties were willing 
to incur the expenses. In conclasion, he feit himself bound to say, 
that the Government of the country was aot cognizant of the support 
he bad extended te the paper in qnestion, It was not party te what 
he had done, It was not privy to the steps he adopted to advance 
the publication. If a wrong had been done, that wrong wholly at- 
tached to him. If a wrong had been committed, the censure of the 
Commons of England must fail on him, and on him only; a censure 
that must be followed by his removal from office. He hoped, however, 
that he might not be thought to have incurred the displeasnre of 
that House; but if the result were of a different nature, however deep- 
ly he might feel it, he should bow to the decision. He kaew that 
there were many individuals who were quite asx able to fill the office as 
he was; but he was sure, that there was no one who could endeavour 
more earnestly than be had done to discharge with propriety the im. 
portant daties of the high office of Lord Advocate. 


(Much cheering marked the conclusion of the specch, immediately after 
terminating which the Lord Advocate withdrew from the House.) 


Mr. Secretary PEEL felt assured that the House wonld extend in- 
dulgent consideration to the individual whose condact was now made 
matter of charge; and that they would not let their sense of justice be 
improperly affected by those appeals to the passions, which ought to 
have been discarded from so important a case as the one under debate, 
He was sure that the Honorable and Learned Member who had brought 
forward the motion did not intend that sach appeals should operate to 
the undue prejudice of the party aecused. In mentioning the death 
ef Sir A. Buswell, he considered the notice of the widow and 
the family as partaking of this character; and if such notice were 
somewhat out of place, the reference tv the other case---the death 
of Mr. Scott, was still less called for, (hear.)---He had also to 
complain, from the like canse, of the langnage quoted from Mr, 
M’Neill and Mr, Hope. It could not be thought that advocates were to be 
too closely bound to abide by the language which they might at times 
deem it right to useio support the cases of those whose causes they 
pleaded. The House wonld, perhaps, permit him to advert to some of 
the points of the Hon, and Learned Member's speech which bad been 
urged as criminating the Lord Advocate. The last circumstance that 
had been dwelt upon, was calculated to produce considerable impressi- 
en ; ithade made a strong impression on his mind when firststated, He 
meaut the imputed conduct of the Lord Advocate respecting the CorREs- 
PONDENT, whiel: had succeeded the obnoxious publication. The object of 
the Honourable aad Learned Member was to show, that the Lord Advo. 
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cate, notwithstanding all the fatal results that had been the consequen- 
ces of the preceding pa: er’s system, still persevered in supporting what 
had produced so mach calamity. But what was the Lord Advocate’s an- 
swer? He replied that, on his honour, he had pot any connection with 
that paper. Asto the other paper, the Sentinen—ifit were admitted 
that the paper had indniged in calumnies— what was the answer of the 
Lord Advocate? That he was no party, that he kuew nothing about 
the establishment of ir, With respect to the CLypespaLe JouRNAL, the 
Lord Advocate had not songht any connection withit. Borthwick wrote 
to the Lord Advocate about it in 1819, to which application the Learned 
Lord replied, that he knew Government were not in the habit of sup. 
porting papers, and that he would not hold out the hope of any advan- 
tage resulting to Borthwick from parsning the course thathad been sug- 
gested, He adverted to this letter which had been previously read, to 
show the intention ofhis Lordship». Did that letter evince any desire to 
interfere with the public press of the country ?---didit show any wish to 
promote a system of libel and calumny ?- -did it display any earnestness 
to apply the influence of his office to the promotion and circulation of 
slanders? Next, Mr. Aikinhadbeen mentioned as farther proof of the 
existence of the system. It was said that that Gentleman was party to 
the attacks on private character; and thatas circumstantial proof of it, 
Mr. Aikin had been appointed Sheriff Depnute by the Lord Ad- 
vocate, with the view of more effectually promoting the system. 
Bat he (Mr. Peelfwas answerable for that charge. It had resulted 
from a particalar Aet of Parliament respectivg Lanarkshire, &c; 
and the appointment was vot made till after a lapse of more than two 
months, during which Lord Melville and the law authorities in Scotland 
were consulted as toa fit persons tobe recommended to his Majesty. 
Mr. Aikin was inconseqnence named. According to Parliamentary do- 
cnments, the Earl of Glasgow Lord Liutenant of Renfrewshire, said, 
that onhis return he bad found the public mind greatly agitated, and 
that seditions sentiments and revolutionary opinions, were dangeronsly 
prevalent. (hear, hear ) He knew it was the fashion to seiflight value on 
snch testimony and even to think slightly of what the Parliament had 
dene to meet the dangers of that neriod, but he would defy any one to 
look over the evidence that existed, and deny that the country was then 
in a most alarming state. (cries of hearhear.) There were those in and 
out of that Honse who contended at the time that Giscnssion onght te be 
met by discussion; that loyal sentiments shonid be made to take the 
place of seditious sentiments ; and that such was the true course to avert 
those dangers which new laws were required to defeat. Then might 
not the Lord Advocate, admitting the force of such argument, or desir- 
ing to see what benefit could be prodnced by means of the Press, teel 
dispossed to support publications that professed to promote such objects 
by legitimate discussion? and so long as they confined themselves to le. 
gitimate discussion. though it might not be pendent ina public officer to 
engage in such transactions, he could not perceive that snch patronage 
ought to call down the censore of that Honse. As to the Beacon, he 
never saw any of its numbers; but he possessed the prospectus, and 
though its language was decided, its sentiments were not objectionable. 
It threatended no attack on private character; it promised no system of 
calumny ; it called onthe loyal to defend their privileges, if they deemed 
them ofany value. It said also,that the evils of a free press could only be 
resisted by a wise adoption of its advantages. Those were the sentiments 
that were to gnide the Beacon, and the bond said those principles were 
to be euforced by the publication. And wonld to God that the parties 
had acted inaccordance with the sentiments professed by the prospectus! 
—(hear,hear.) The intention of the Lord Advocate was correct. It was 
to oppose disenssion by discussion; not to patronize that scandal which 
had led to such fatal results. He therefore could not see that in sach 
conduct, however imprudent it was in the Lord Advocate to be con- 
cerned in such matters, there was any thing to call down the censure 
of the House. 


Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH said that he was always unwilling to 
offer himself to the notice of the House at alate hour and still more when 
he was to appear as an accuser, or as leagued with accusers, Nothing 
short of the duty which he owed tothe insulted decorum of the country 
of the necessity of vindicating the character of its Press—of pro- 
tecting the peace of private families, and of rescuing publie discussions 
from the stains of indeceacy, vulgarity, barbarity, aud blood,—(hear) — 
could have prevailed upon him to stand forward, as he now did, to im- 
peach a high public Minister of Scotland, of whom he had reason to enter. 
tain favourable opinions for his private life; for if there was one parti. 
cular more than another in which this country rose above its neigh. 
bours, it was the gentlemanly toue with which oor pablic discussions 
were conducted. Temporary and occasional errors certainly might have 
sometimes infected them, but in their general tone they were calm, tem- 
perate, and gentlemanly. It seemed tohave been reserved forthe pre- 
sent times te see the press hocome an engine of systematized slander, 
aad of the most violent and flagitious abuse, levelled indiscrimnately 
against all, and thattoo under the insalting pretence of supporting the 
laws, vindicating the character and preserving the morality of the country, 
(hear.) The question now was, whether a public officerhigh in trust—~ 
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the ostensible agent and chief Law Officer of the Crown for Scotland, did 
not abet, secretly foster, and identity himself with a publication which 
was annisance to society. Onone hard it was asserted that he had 
done se, and facts were brought forwad in support of the charge which 
could not be explaine.! away, Was there not, therefore, a good ground 
laid for inquiry 2? He would contend that the very nature of the prblica 

tion, its undenied Aigitions and slanderons character, were prima facie 
grounds for inquiry. And when to this was added the fact that the Lord 
Advocate had been a subscriber and supporter of sach a publica- 
tiou, who would not sav that justice, law, and the character‘of this 
House called for some formal investigation of his motives? A Right Mon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Peel) had said that it was uncandid to condema a publi- 
cation because of an isolited slanderons paragraph, Bat was it true 
that only one paragraph of that nature disgraced the paper in question? 
Was it not a tissue of libels from its first institution to the moment of its 
demise? He (Sir James) would never convict a paver upon the testimony 
of a single paragraph; and when indeed upon a former occasion, he 
himself said something in praise of the editor of a London Paper, who had 
preserved his political consistency for forty years, he did not commit him- 
self by denying that some occasional errors were not sometimes apparent 
in that publication; on the contrary, he admitted that such errors but 
too frequently crept intoit. (hear.) The Right Honourable Gentleman 
said that this should fairly be taken in the spirit of disenssion, He (Sir 
James) was certainly no enemy to free discussion, but he protested 
against opposing slander to discussion, and rancorons abuse to reasoning. 
(hear.) The Right Hon, Gentleman said that the Learned Lord was 
justified in subscribing to the Paper by the terms of the prospectus, 
‘which set out its principles. If he had said that the professions of the 
Paper, not its principles, were set ont, he wonld have been more 
correct, for every one acquainted with public men were sensible that be- 
tween the meaning of the words there was a wide difference, But if he 
was deceived by the prospectus, why was he not nndeceived by the 
ptactices of the paper? How did it happen that he continued his support 
full eight months after it became the most infamous publication that 
ever disgraced the Prees? Oh, bnt then, ‘‘he had never read the paper,” 
said the Noble Lord. This was nomore than he said of the CLypEsDALE 
JovaNnatL, and yet he ventured to recommend it, as a safe paper, 
from the experience wsich he professed to have of its principles.— 
[hear.] —What would be thought of a man in private life, who wonld re- 
commend a servant of whose character he knew nothing; and yet how 
much was the case aggavated against a great public Minister of the 
Crowu recommending a onblicatian which contained the spirit of poison ? 
An attempt was made to show that the Learned Lord did not hastily give 
his supportto the CLyDEsDALE JourRNAL. It was notsaid that he did so. 
His virtue certainly stood a long contest—he long resisted the temptati- 
en, but apon the 20th of November, as appeared by Borthwick’s trial, he 
did the deed which connected him with that paner. Even after its 
suppression he continued to act noon the same system, for the SentTineL 
was but a re-appearance of the Crypespate Journat. But it was 
asked what proofs there were against the ClypespaLe JournaL? There 
was Borthwick’s evidence, who stated that in spite of all his efforts, 
the paper became the engine of the most gross slander and abuse, 
Not a word was offered to contradict him. There was besides, the 
offer made by his Learned Friend (Mr. Abercromby) that he would 
prove that the Learned Lord knew the flagitions character of the 
CLYDESDALE JouRNAL before he wrote the letter recommending it. 
One thing at least, was clear, that the Learned Lord recommen- 
ded a paper which he afterwards admitted he had never read. Did 
Re, or did he not know its principles—or why did he recommend it? It 
was not for the House to answer the question. A case, then, was made 
out for enquiry, and it behoved the Honse to take cognizance of it. The 
eharges against the Learned Lord were of the first order; forconld the 
House look without shuddering at what would be the certain conse- 
quences of a continuance of this system. He was not disposed 
to speak in harsh terms of Sir Alexander Boswell, and he was sne 
his Learned Friend was equally averse toit: but could it be questi- 
oped that the libels upon private character contained in the Sentinet 
(a paper recommended, under the name of the CiypespaLe JounNnaL 
by the Lord Advocate) were the cause of the death of thet unfortunate 
gentleman? Did not this single circumstance prove the danger of the 
Law Officer of the Crown mingling iv discussions of this nature, and 
sanctioning publications which, in their natare, could not act otherwise 
than to produce animosities and qnarrels, which could be quenched with 
blood alone? (hear.) For certain it was, that so long as anonymons 
roffians mad the rnin of private character their sport, no man would be 
so made as to limit his vengeance to such objects. He would look far- 
ther, and though the concealed supporters might, when anmasked, be 
black and hideous enongh, vet he would be aiming, naturaily, at the 
principals, If this was a conseqnence in ordinary cases, how much more 
certainly woud it follow whenevery thing was pnt into requisition which 
could inflame the worst and rouse tie most dormant passions, 
This paper, which disgraced its supporters, was engaged in an an anin- 
terrputed warfare against private character disregarding alike the fee. 
bleness of sex, the inoffeasivevess of age, or the obscurity of private life, 
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it seemed to have set at nonght allthose feelings which had been hithe: to 
respected and respectable. Was the Honse to sanction a continuance 
of rractices? Would not the rufiians engaged in them glean 
confidence from impanity, and carry on their depredations with greater 
boldness, because acting under the sanctien of the House of Commons? 
(hear). Should these things be permitted? Wasthe House, the great 
inquest of the nation, upou a question when every principle of morality, 
law and justice, was violated, slumbering onits post. And what answer 
was given to ali this? A justification? no—only aspeech in mitiga- 
tion of punishment, in which good intentions, good views, but a 
weak judgment, were urged upon the Court by way of appeal 
to its mercy. (hear) No defence was attempted of the gross, abo- 
minable, and flagitions libels, because no defence could be made. 
In this respect, at least, the Learned Lord: showed his goodsense. 
As for the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Peel), he (Sir J.) was snre 
he would detest the libels in question as mach as any,man. With 
such a canviction, therefore, he would not labour to persuade him that 
they were disgraceful to good society and tohuman nature, And if this 
were trne, and that it was also true the Learned Lord had given his sup- 
port to such a publication, what was the Honse about? Did the Learned 
Lord deny that he had any connection with this publication? He did 
not. Itwas io proof that he subscribed to it, that weekly payments 
were made from his banker for it, and that he paid for printing and cir- 
culating it. It was noteasy toconceive how he could be more actively 
engaged. But theu he was not the editor—that is, he was not the per - 
son responsible for itby law, He (Sir J.) did not care whethar he was 
ornot; ke did not ask here that sort of technical evidence which wonld 
be requisite toconvict him before aJury. The House was not a Court 
of Jnatice, encumbered by forms, or restricted by precedents. Ia Courts 
let them view things as lawyers, here they were viewed diverso intuita. 
The question was not whether a private individual conld be convicted as 
editor, in the legal sense, but whether an officer of the Crown, respon- 
sible to that House, had or had not deserted his duty, by giving counte- 
nance to 8 publication which slandered all that was private, sacred, and 
respectable in character. (hear, hear.) This was the .qnestion ; 
but the House were not called upon to pronounce upon it in the 
affirmative. Inquiry was all that was asked, and the strongest groands 
were laid to call for that inquiry. The Honse were called upon to in- 
quire, not whether this public officer did himself publish these slanders, 
but whether his example did not tend to barbarize public discussion, and 
to give to political contests acharacter of blood, duelling, and eventn- 
ally, assassination. The snitin which the Learned Lord was engaged 
had nothing to do with this question, Neither was there force in the 
objection, that more subordinate agents onght to have been responsible, 
The Right Hon. Gentleman wonld not have them bring a constable te 
the bar of that House. The larger the powers of the officer were, with 
the more jealousy shonld the exercise of his anthority be watched over. 
The Lord Advocate of Scotland was an officer of great merit and undifin- 
ed powers. He united in his person the duties ofthe Grand Jury, (for 
there were no Grand Juries in Scotland), the Piivy Council, and tine 
Old Couneil, which consisted of the Lord Chancellor, Lord Privy Seal, 
&c. before the Union, He was also Commander-in Chief of the forces, 
for the present Lord President of the Court of Session, boasted that 
when he was Lord Advocate be issned no less than 800 instructions te 
military officers in less than three months. The Lord Advocate was ig 
fact the Viceroy of Scotland, (hear.) And this extent of his power 
onght to be the stronger reason for enquiting into his conduct. Bat 
it was said, that he was not bound to read every paragraph ina news. 
paper. As a general priciple he certainly was not, but it wasa 
little to be wondered at, that he had not looked to the contents of a paper 
towhich he had for eight months been subscribing. (hear, hear.) The 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman then proceeeded to remark upon the 
prosecution of Borthwick fora capital felony, because he had used his 
own papers in his defence, as another feature iu the system which the 
Learned Lord was pursuingin Scotland. He contended that the only 
reason for the prosecution against this individual was, that he had reveal. 
ed the secrets of the prisoo-house, ond turned round upon his accompli. 
ces. He then summed up his arguments, and concluded by agaia caliing 
upon the House, if it had any regard to its own character, or to violated 
decornm and justice,to enter upon an enquiry, the grounds of which were 
nousually strong, and the necessity of which was uncominenly pressiug, 
(Aear.) 


The Marquis of LONDONDERRY said, it was no smallinfliction om 
any individaal to have a charge of so heavy a nature entertained against 
him in that House. It was a little too much to call on the House to de. 
cide upon the case of Mr, Borthwick, when the first they had heard of it 
wasonthat nicht. So far as the question related tothe Lord Advocate, 
itonly touched him in his constructive responsibility. (hear) Under the 
mask of attacking Mr. Borthwick, they were insidionsly called upon to 
send Mr, Hope and Mr. M‘Neill before a Committee up stairs. He wonid 
not argue that point mach further, as the Honourable Mover of the 
question must feel that his Learned Friend had takenthat branch of it 
trom under him, (hear and a laugh,) Tt would be disgraceful to the House 
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and a denial of justice to the subject, if they were to send any of the par- 
ties to a Committee up stairs, when he was on the point of being triedin a 
Court of Law for the same alleged offence. It was not contended that there 
was any neglect of public duty on the part of the Learned Lord, the libels 
which appeared in these papers were not political—they were not pri- 
vate calumuies, which in his station as Lord Advecate he could not un- 
dertake to prosecute. The whole question, before the House would re- 
sovie itself into that which the Learned Lord had done, not in his of- 
ficial capacity of Lord Advocate, but as a freeholder of the county of La 
mark, (hear, hear.) The Honourable Gentleman had spoken lightly of 
the suffering it is to be brought before a Committee up stairs. What 
would he say if it was his own case? Would he look upon it as a mere 
party of pleasure? (hear, hear, hear.) The House was called upon on 
mere assumption of these libels, which could not tonch the Learned 
Lord in his character of Lord Advocate, to found an iuqniry 
solely with the view of removing him from his official situation, 
Ifthe Hon. Gentleman who had bronght the questions before them ex- 
pected a verdictin his own favour, he ought at leastto have placed the 
objectionable documents before them. He (Lerd L.), for his part, had 
never read the SenTINEL, or any of the imputed libels—he was perfectly 
ignorant of them—he was a mere sheet of white paper—(loud and conti- 
nued laughing) as to information about them. He had heard only one 
extract read by the Hon. Gentleman, which be could not sanction, but 
on which he would not decide without hearing the context. It was a 
strange time to bring the conduct of the Lord Advocate before the House, 
at a moment when he was on his trial for noless a sum than 10,0001. He 
would like to see the Gentlemen at the other side of the House blaziug 
with equal indignation at libels in papers, which were of their own side 
of politics. He would wish tosee the Hon. Gentleman (Sir James Mac. 
kiutosh) level at them the thunderbolt of his eloquence. When that Hon. 
Member was by his praise elevating into consequence another paper, did 
he make himself responsible for any libel that might at any time appear 
init. He(Lord L.) believed that the Crypespate Journat was like 
the Mornine Cronictie, a paper of fair character, mntil the libels now 
in question appearedinit. And as to the Beacon, he understood that 
the reproach made by its snbscribers was that it was exceedingly 
stupid and heavy. It was only in its iatter oumbers that these ob- 
jectionable and culpable articles appeared in it. ‘Talk as they may 
of the liberty of the press he was of opinion that there was uo 
partof the House where there was to be found more severe restrictions 
against it then on the Whig}benches. (hear, hear.) They kept one 
side of the qnestion extremely open, and held the other equally close. 
He said so of those who arrogate to themsejves the title of 
being the friends of the Liberty of the Press (hear, hear.) He did not 
stand there to defend the wisdom or cunning of the acts of Sir William 
Rae, but to sapport the constitutional character of the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland. When he gave 1001. to support a Paper on geod and lau- 
dable principles, he did so to fight, as was done on the other side, 
the Press against Press. (hear.) Nothing could be more revolting to 
common sense than tomake any one accountable for all the acts ofa 
Paper because he had once supported it. Could it be supposed that the 
Lord Advocate would go, day by day, to inspect all the articles which 
appeared in it? It would be, in fact, making him the editor of the 
papec. (hear.) If these principles were once adopted, they would be- 
come fatal to the security of every man inthe country. The Lord Advo- 
cate stood, throughout the whole transaction, without reproach. (loud 
cries of hear, hear, hear, from both sides of the house.) No matter for the 
cheers from the opposite side of the House. He drew the distinctiou 
between that which he had done, and which would have been more 
politic conduct. There was vothing to tarnish the character of the Lord 
Advocate. As aman and as a lawyer he stood still high io his profes. 
sion, (loud cheers.) He had not only received from the Government 
the highest commendation for the manner in which his daties were diss 
charged, but he had also received the approbation of all parties for his 
conduct on the State Trials and on most public occasions. Was he 
(Lord L.) to lend a hand to pull down the character of his Learned 
Friend? Was he toenforce him to travel through the inquisition of a 
Committee up stairs ; As an honest man he could not do so. If the Lord 
Advocate was a perfect stranger to him—if he was his political enemy, 
he could place his band upon his heart aud say with sincerity, that he 
could not agree with the vote that was required of him. (loud cheers 
from both sides of the house.) 


Mr. ABERCROMBY rose very briefly to reply. He had not mach 
occasion to trespass on the House, as he felt that all the great points on 
witich he had brought forward the question, and ou which it rested, had 
not beeu in the least answered (hear). Toone point on which the Noble 
Lord much relied, that of the lateness of the Session, he would say that 
if the House would agree to go into the inquiry, he was ready to begin 
his part to-morrow. Hehad witnesses ready, and in five or six days he 
would have all the necessary evidence produced. (hear, hear.) Itwasa 
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bad reason to give the conntry, thata great public question shonld be 
given up merely on acconnt of time. (hear, hear.) 
The Gallery was cleared for a divison, when the number were ~ 


For the motion - . ° 7 95 
Against it - - : 120 
Majority against the motion ° - 25 


Adjourned at a quarter to two o'clock, 


Quarteriy lieview. 





The Quarterty Review, No, LIIT. is nearly ready for Publieation, 
Contents :--- I. Lite and Writings of Camoens.---II. History of the Zolic 
Digamma, its Power, taflaence, Variations, and Declension.---TEI. Mo- 
raland Political View of the United States of America, of the Western 
Provinces, &c.---Views, and Tours, in North America.---IV. Van Die- 
men’s Land---Emigration.---V. Hypochondriasis and other Nervous Af. 
fections, by J. Reid, M. D.--- VI. Literary Piracies and Chancery Decisi- 
ous.---Casea of Walcott v. Walker; Sonthey v. Sherwood ; Marray v. 
Renbow; and Lawrence v. Smith.---VIl. Nazarof, Expedition to 
Kokania.---VIII. Ancient State and Institutions of France, and causes of 
the French Revolation.---1X. Walpole’s Memoires,---X, Waddington’s 
Travels in Ethiopia.---XI, Currency. 


Stations of Wessels in the iver. 


CALCUTTA, NOVEMBER 29, 1822. 


At Diamond Harbour.—H. C. 8. Astert,—Jouannge Maria, (D.) 
—Georce THe Fourtn, and Gonconpa, outward-bonnd, remain,—- 
MARY Ann, proceeded down,—Provipence, and NERBUDDA, ontward- 
bound, remain,—Ospray, passed down. 

Kedgeree.— His Majesty’s Frigate GLascow,—Prince oF Orange, 
passed up. 

New Anchorage.—H. C. Ships Priyce Recent, Asta, Dorsrr- 
SHIRE, WARREN HasrinGs, MARCHIONESS oF ELy, and WinCUELsEA. 





The Agent for dispatching the Honorable Company’s Ship Asta, 
left Town on Saturday morning with the Packets, of that Ship. 
Marriage. 
On Satorday last, the 30th oltimo, Mr. Jonn Anprews, to Miss Ca- 
ROLINE CANTOPHER, Daughter of the late Mr. Lewis CanropHer. 





Commercial Reports. 





(From the Calcutta Exchange Price Current of Thursday last.) 





Indigo.—There has been an increased activity in this Article during 
the last two days, and the market is getting bare of the finer qualities. 
We yesterday heard of a considerable sale of fine Jessere, at 317-8. We 
also know of a large purchase of Futtyghur, at 200—and 204 has beenre- 
fused for a smaller parcel of the same description, all in bond. 


Cotton—Continues dull, the natives are the only purchasers in the 
market, it appears to have given way a little in the interior, At Mirza- 
pore, on the 18th of November, new Bandah was stated at 17-1, Jaloon 
at 14-10, and Cutchoura at 13-11 per local maund, stock 2,20,000 mauuds. 
At Jeagunge, on the 23d of November, new Cutchoura was quoted at 
12 8 to 12-\2 per maund, sales during the week 7000 mannds, aii for 
country consumption, stock 21,000 maunds, 


Sugar and Saltpetre—Have been in fair request during rhe week? 
aud sales going on in them at onr quotations, 


Grain — Has been in fair demand daring the week, at our quotati- 
ons. Patna Gram has risen about one anna pet maund. 


Piece Goods.—The demand still continues limited, but prices steady. 


Metals.— Copper-sheet and nails in increased demand, and looking 
np, Iron in limited request, at our quotations, Pig-Lead and Steel dull, 
but steady, Tutenagne and Spelter in fairdemand, at our quotations. 


Evrope Goods.—The demand is rather improving particularly or 
perishable articles. Piece Goods may also be quoted a shade higher, a 
very heavy stock still inthe market. 

Freight to London.—Still rates at £ 2-10 to £5 per Ton. 








BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 


Discoent on Private Bille... cccccecccescccccces eee 6 per cent 

Ditto on Government Bilis of Exchange,.............- 5 per cent 

Interest on Loans on Deposit,,.....cecsceeesseeee.e 5 per cent 
/ 
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